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gayest pleasufe and happiest joys; there are the 
scarlets and the reds shining in it, the colors of vic- 
tory in the past, and of brilliant hopes ahead ; and 


good or ill that were in any one day of any one life. 
Tennyson said in one of the unpublished poems 
which his son has preserved for us in the rhemoir of 


Contents there are the purples and the blues that were once, his life, 

eS perhaps, dark shades of sorrow and of pain, but, ‘« That none can truly write his single day, 
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heart day, with the lights of these all within it. It 
is a day such as Mordecai commanded to the Jews: 
** A day of gladness and feasting, and a good day, 


than fiction, that no genius has ever been able to tell 
it all. Let us not say, then, that ‘‘ brief time is here 
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Lesson He ps: 


os 


There are attractions and blemishes 
in every character. We can see 
in others what we are looking for and what we prefer. 
In those whom we love, it is easy to see their good side. 
That side pleases us, and we are glad to admire it. 


Love as an Aid 
to Right Seeing 


We are given worlds. We have the days of our life, 
each one of which can be made worthy to be told as 
an -lliad of struggle, an Odyssey of travel, as a true 


love story, or as the life of a saint. 
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of defects. In one whom we do not love, however, 
it is easier to see faults. In them, these stand out so 


ie SERVE with a view of being served in return 
is not benevolence, but policy. It cannot be 
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aid to the eye in looking at our fellows. Love will 


see faults, only that it may remove them. 


vice may not at all be the good of others, but a 
selfish advantage. He might prefer a return, if it 
were possible, without the service, but as that can- 
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Selfishness is like the sea which 
dividés land from land. The per- 
son who lives in selfish aims becomes an island. 
You cannot hold together a church, a corporation, a 
lodge, a political party, or a business firm, composed 
wholly of selfish persons. It is impossible even to 
stick two selfish persons so closely together by the 
most solemn rites of church and state that they will 
not soon fly to the divorce courts. 
selfishness isolates as thoroughly as leprosy or small- 


pox. 


The Isolation of 
Selfishness 


Sooner or later, 


Oo 


Christmas is a day of varied bean- 
Christmas Day : A P 2 

ties. It is a many-sided jewel, 
like a diamond with its facets. There are the yel- 


‘lows and the golds flashing from it, the glad hues of 


Our Place and Dut Pn 1 ee it j 5 
eee a place in life is that it is where God 


has set us, and that he still wants us there. All that 
we need to know as to our present duty is that it is 
what is needed to be done just then, and that we 
have-it to do. 
yet know. 


What will come of it all, we cannot 
Whether we are to be here always, or to 
go elsewhere very soon, it is not for us to know or 
to say. God may see that it is important for us to 
do or to endure in our present limited sphere for a 
very long time, or he may have a larger and a more 
attractive sphere elsewhere just ahead. Of one 
thing we may be sure,—God will not call us to a 
broader field unless we are doing the best we can 
where we are. He gives us now the very best spot 
in all the universe, as he sees it, for our highest 
present welfare and usefulness. If we are not will- 
ing to accept his ordering in this thing, we are not 
likely to do better, or even as well, anywhere else of 
which he knows. Contentment is of one’s spirit, 
not of one’s possessions or surroundings. 


Za 


There is much in one day of living. 
Let it be the dullest, the least, 
among its brethren of a year, yet who could tell all 
there is in it? 


A Day of Life 


Count the thoughts that come into 
a day ; measure the love that exists in a day ; value 
all the deeds according to their eternal worth for 


The benevolent man, on the other hand, serves 
and gives with no primary thought of himself, but 
only of the need and comfort of those to whom he 
ministers. That which made the Good Samaritan 
the typical neighbor that he was, was the fact that he 
gave heart and time and money to a fellow-being in 
distress, not for a physician's fee, which might per- 
haps have been equitably demanded, but from pure, 
unselfish, generous sympathy, with no hope or 
thought of reward. He illustrated the second 
commandment, ‘*‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’’ 

Yet such service, and all benevolent service, done 
in the name of God and in the interest of humanity, 
shall, by an ordinance of providence, and. in accord- 
ance with explicit, divine guarantee, meet with an 
abundant return. The time and manner of this 
return we may not know. It is simply assured, but 
is left purposely in such contingency as to serve all 
the ends of faith, and give full play to the spirit of 
pure benevolence. It may stimulate neighborly 
activity without for one moment corrupting the mo- 
tive or swaying the will. 

The entertainment of such a hope may be allowed 
as an after-thought, and become at once a comfort 
and a reward. If Moses could have respect to 
‘* the recompense of reward,’’ when he chose rather 
to suffer affliction with the» people of God than to . 
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enjoy the pleasures of sin for.a season, and to prefer 
the reproach of Christ to the treasures of Egypt, 
without making him any the less the friend of God 
and the servant of the people, may we not also from 
the same motive be quickened in our servicewithout 
being lowered in the tone of our charity or the purity 
of our devotion? Amd as Moses was not disap- 
pointed, so shall not those be who, with equal 
unselfishness, persistency, and fidelity, serve’ Ged 
and their generation. If we give, it shall be given 
unto us, good measure, pressed down, .and shaken 
together and running over. ‘This is fhe promise, for 
with what measure we mete, it shall be measured 
unto us again. 

One of the argunients which Paul used to persuade 
the Corinthians to cheerful giving was, along with 
others, this: *‘ God is able to make all grace abound 
toward you ; ‘that ye, alway having all sufficiency in 
all things, may abound to every good work... . 
Multiply your seed sown, and increase the fruits of 
your righteousness.’’ On the same condition and 
in the same manner shall he have friends that showeth 
himself friendly. His friendship is not for the pur- 
pose of winning friends for himself, but, ‘being 
friendly, he shall not be without them. ‘God in his 
goodness and in his providence hath so constituted 
human nature that, in its normal and ordinary out- 
working, it shall so come to pass. .He that soweth 
friendship, shall reap friendship ; he that ‘soweth 
neighborly regard, shall not be without neighbors ; 
he that serveth others with true unselfishness, shall 
be, in his time and place, served in like manner of 
others. This is the moral order, and it holds its 
place with the constancy of a law of nature. 

But the Master has promised, as an act of special 
grace, himself to remember and reward the kind offices 
of his‘servants done in his name. He will recompense 
‘their slightest services at the resurrection of the just. 
Every cup of cold water, every crumb.of bread to his 
hungry, every visit to his sick, every word to his 
weary, in his name, shall be recounted and :re- 
warded as done to himself. The beauty and the 
merit of such service is the recognized fact ‘that it 
shall come as a surprise to those who have thus 
ministered in the Master's name. ‘“‘ Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered?’’ The Judge, and not 
the servant, has kept the account. The sweet ob- 
diviousness seems to tbe the measure of the tender 
remembrance. 

Were ‘this law of return not provided for, or were 
it to fail in its operation, there must, at some time, 
fail also the very ability and opportunity to minister. 
Were sowing not a process of multiplication, who 
would sow, or, indeed, have wherewith to sow? Hf 
the lower pool in a series of pools should give up all 
its treasures to water the meadows and the plains 
below without being replenished from the :pools 
above, the one surrender would exhaust its power 
to water again. It must receive to give. Im like 
manner, let one soul pour forth of its fulness to re- 
fresh and bless a need, it will supply a condition for 
its own replenishment from all sources surrounding 
it, and, while continuing its ministry, will afford an 

incentive and supply a condition for like ministries 
to others. 

Nor is there any danger that distributing to others 
will exhaust it, or that giving will impoverish it. By 
a law of supply as sure as the downflow of water 
from a higher level, so sure will there come re- 
sources ‘for continned, and even mcreased, ministra- 
tions. The liberal soul shall be made fat, not lean 
and impoverished. A thousand unseen ministries 
Shall serve it, a thousand sources shall supply it. 
“There is that scattereth and yet increaseth.’’ 
** He that soweth bountifully shall :reap also bounti- 
fully."" “* Unto every one that hath ‘shall be given, 
and ‘he shall have abundance.’’ The greatness won 
by serving others will appear in the attainment of 

larger ‘trusts. He who serves shall shimself be served 
as a means of creased service. 
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NOTES ITED 
Many a’person is perplexed over an 
imability to do a duty, because the 
duty itself is not made clear. The 
trouble as mot ‘because the duty cannet be performed, ‘but 
because the duty itself is not understood. -A little more 
light wotild remove the confusing shadows in-the path. 


A good woman in Western New York State thus seeks 
the light : 


Praying Witheut 
Ceasing 


You can.help me more than I can tell. by explaining how.one 
can “pray without ceasing."’ To me it és a perplexing problem. 

What is it to pray? There seems to be the trouble 
in this case. Prayer mcludes petition.for one's self, ask- 
ing ‘things needed. or wanted. Prayer. includes: requests 
for others, asking for others things which we know they 
need, whether ‘they know it or not’ Prayer includes 
thanksgiving and praise, expressing 'to God gratitude for 
all that he has done, .and for all that he is. Prayer in- 
cludes all ‘this and more. The substance, the essence, 
of prayer, is communion with God, the outgoing of the 
spirit to him as to the dearest Being jin the universe. 
How can.a sensible and loving child of God help pray- 
ing without ceasing ? . Are you ever without -any-want for 
yourself, without any want~-for anybedy dear to you, 
without any conscious thankfulness for God's manifold 
blessings, without any desire to commune with him who 
is nearer to you, and ought to be dearer than.all in the 
world besides ? If you always have:some .of these feel- 
ings, one or another of ‘them, then be glad ‘that you pray 
without ceasing, whatever else you aredoing. Hf, however, 
it is only now and then that you bave.an occasional spasm 
of such feeling, then be thankful for ‘the spasms. Im- 
prove them .as they come, and they'll come more .and 
more frequently. Finally, they'll ‘be “here ~*‘ without 
ceasing.’’ 

- 


It is a good sign when a man is sen- 
sitively desirous of knowing just what 
God would have ‘him do or sefrain 
from doing. In that spirit he may be pretty sure ‘that 
God will lead him to a right-decision as to “his course. 
Yet he may unduly trouble himself through misunder- 
standing the teachings of God's word. -A. young man 
in Massachusetts, who is in doubt on an important mat- 
ter, asks help, im this way : 


Unegually Yoked 
with Unbetievers 


The first clause of 2 Corinthians 6 : 14 (‘Be ye not unequally 
yoked ‘together with unbelievers '') has been brought to my atten- 
tion particularly of late. I should be pleased to hear from you, 
in your Notes on Open Letters,.if you think wise, whether you 
think that this passage is to be taken as a caution about marriage, 
or as a command of God not to marry a person who is not a 
Christian. Inthe light of this text, would.a Christian young man 
be justified in uniting himself in marriage to a young woman who 
is of good moral character, of good habits, who reads the Bible 
and prays regularly in private, and who expresses a purpose to 
become a Christian (if, as she says, she is not one now, not hav- 
ing publicly professed Christ)? She has been brought up ma 
Christian home, and has always attended church. In such a 
case, should not the probability of a devoted Christian husband's 
leading the wife to a full consecration to Christ to be considered ? 
Il am a young man, and an official member of the church of my 
denomination, and an exposition of this text from so learned and 
trustworthy a source would greatly oblige me. 


That Bible counsel or command seems to be a wise one, 
even apart from its p| ace in the Bible text. It is not limited 
to the marriage relation. It is applicable to those who 
would be in Christian work together at home or abroad, in 
any close business relations, in all social associations, m 
every sort of personal intimacy. ‘Look well to your com- 
panions and co-workers. Youcan never do as well in any 
close association with one who does not sympathize with 
you in your faith, your hopes, your main purposes.of life, 
as with one who is a sharer in your main object of being. 
Solomon's heathen wife, who wanted a temple built to 
her idol over against the temple of Jehovah, pulled 
Solomon back, with all his wisdom. — Jezebel, the idola- 
tress, with her separate religious establishment, nullified 
any good impulses that Ahab may have had as a wor- 
shiper of the true Ged. This is the natural tendency of 
things, and it ought to be recognized. As to the case 
which the Massachusetts mquirer asks about,—that does 
not seem to come within the range of this truth. The 
young woman referred to is evidently not an unbeliever, 
aad it would seem -hat the young man is not. They 


‘trust in one. Saviour. 


have a.common belief. They look to one God and 
#fe is called a Christian -because 
his name is on the earthly church roll. She has not 
ventured to be enrolled there, but that is not because she 
does not believe in Him whom the yeung man trusts. 
If he sees it to be her duty to openly profess Christ with 
him, he ought to be able to show it t her. There is, 
on the face of it, no barrier in belief to the joining of 
those hearts in the common service of the one ‘God. 





At Eventide 
By Anna Frances Burnham 


“ORGOTTEN be the festering cares 

. ‘Of the long day, simce morning light ; 
The hour of -wingéd thoughts and prayers 

‘Is come with noiselessness and night. 


All day we grovel ; the low.ground 
- Is high. as.our:desires ; our eye 
‘Doth never upward glanec ; no sound 
Wakes our dull ear to ecstasy. 
Care hovers hawk-like overhead, 
‘And peace, the white dove. wifl not stay, 
And.joy's red roses all are dead, 
And long and dreary is the day. 


But ‘neath the dusky brooding wing 

“Of night our‘hearts grow still and sweet, 
Like one who hears ‘his mother sing, 

And creeps unbidden to her feet. 
We hear the heavenly harmonies, 

The fret and worry drop away ; 
And-holy :benisons of peace 

Fill our hushed hearts at close of day. 

Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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The Great American University 
By Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 'D-.D. 


DO NOT mean Yale, or Harvard, or Chicago. 

These are among the foremost of the lesser univer- 
sities. I do not mean Chautauqua, with its twenty-five 
thousand students, or more. This is only one of the 
affiliated departments of the great institution. Neither 
do I refer to Mr. Brisben Walker's extensive correspon- 
dence school. This is only a project ; our great univer- 
sity is a present ‘fact. 

It would not be doing serious violence to the word ‘to 
apply it to the whole system of public education, in 
school and college, as they use the word in France, 
But even this system, professional teachers to the .con- 
trary notwithstanding, is not our great mstrumentality 
for the education of the people. It is an impression 
much emphasized by normal schools and teachers’ in- 
stitutes, that, the better the schools, the -better the -edu- 
cation of the people will be. But the impression is a 
mistake. Sixty years ago, the kingdom of Prussia had a 
school.system admirably organized and equipped, and 
the state of Connecticut (this was before the days of 
Henry Barnard) had a poor, rude system, without any 
of the ‘‘modern improvements ;*' but the Prussians 
were .an ignorant people, and the Connecticut Yankees 
were famous the world over for universal education and 
intelligence. In some of the Swiss cantons; the public 
educational system, from the kindergarten up to the 
professional ‘school, is as complete and all-embracing 
as pedagogic science can make it, but at the annual 
round-up of the yeung men of military age, in the militia 
muster, it is one of the statistical items to report how 
many of these.alumni of the public schools have ‘forgot- 
ten the arts of reading and writing, ‘ Gooil schools are a 
help, no doubt, but they do not of themsdlves make an 
educated people. It is not quite certain, :even, ‘that an 
the fine polishing of our educational machmery we have 
not lost something of the rude old-fashioned efficiency. 
Here are paradoxes to shock the feelings of the whole 
guild of professional educators ; but they will bear 
thinking about. 

The-great American university is the common life of 
the people, in town_and church, and in that smallest-of 
political subdivisions, the New England «school .dis- 
trict.'' “There are advanced courses to which some are 
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promoted, when classed in the board of selectmen, or 
among the deacons, or in the church session, or in the 
common council, or the grange. Every one enters it, 
but not all take the full course. 

There is much to be said, and it ought to be said 
often enough to be attended to, of the advantage that 
the farmer has in this line of study. More than some 
other citizens, he is a life-member of the university. 
Necessarily he belongs to a small and not compact com- 
munity. This is one of the drawbacks on his business, 
and also one of its advantages, especially where town- 
ship government prevails. In such a community, spe- 
cialization has not run to its limit, and consequently each 
man has to be more kinds of a man at once than in 
large towns and cities. Both in his business and in the 
public business there is an all-roundness in his life that 
is not found in other circumstances. He is called to 
take his part of public work both in state and in church. 
This is the university. The city man can shirk some 
of his duties in it ; the countryman has to take the full 
course. If he is a Christian, he is sure to be matricu- 
lated in the most instructive department of the institu- 
tion,—the Sunday-school. Nothing besides, in all the 
various functions of a member of society, is so well 
adapted to give him the finishing touch of a liberal edu- 
cation as the work of Sunday-school teacher, conscien- 

- tiously undertaken and performed with absolute faithful- 
ness. This work thus performed corresponds dot for 
dot with the description of an English university educa- 
tion, Read these lines out of a letter of Frederick 
Robertson : 

‘In Oxford, four years are spent in preparing about 
fourteen books only for examination ;, but this is only a 

" partial representation of the matter, for these fourteen 
books have been made the subject of school work for 
years. They are made text-books, read, reread, di- 
gested, worked, got up, until they become part and 
parcel of the mind ;. about four histories, three or four 
philosophical works, four poets, and two or three mis- 
cellaneous works. These are the choice masterpieces 
of two languages, and whoever has mastered them is a 
scholar indeed."’ : 

Will any one point out the essential difference, accord- 
ing to this description, between a university education 
‘at the ancient and renowned University of Oxford, and 

' ‘the study of ‘‘ the masterpieces of two languages,’’ not 
as it is actually performed, but as it might be and ought 
to be performed, with resources of study in easy reach 
of every one, in preparing for the work of the Sunday- 
school teacher? If a man should persevere for a dozen 
years in the purpose of mastering the histories of the 
Pentateuch and the Four Gospels, the philosophical 
works of Job and Solomon and Paul, the poems of Isaiah 
and Asaph and John the Divine, would it be safe to deny 
him the degree of ‘‘a scholar indeed ’’ ? , 

I have left out of this estimate a very important ele- 
ment which is generally left out. This mastering of 
books, by itself is not a liberal education, unless it is 
accomplished in retirement, like that of a college, and 
in association with great teachers and with earnest fellow- 
students. This is the fatal defect of the well-meant 
projects to confer a liberal education and college degrees 
‘by means of the post-office. You can undoubtedly con- 
fer the degrees in that way, but not the education. As 
Jamies A. Garfield said, ‘‘Set Mark Hopkins at one end 
of a log, and me at the other, and we are a college."’ 
But deduct Mark Hopkins and James Garfield, and not 
all the libraries and laboratories of Williamstown would 
be a college without them or the like of them. 


Norwich, Conn. 


Children’s Love for Jesus 
By Nellie Stuart Russell 


N O ONE who has not been much with the little chil- 

dren of to-day can know what a large place Jesus 
holds in their hearts, —how much they think about him, 
how much they talk about him, how much they really 
love him, and how often, too, their hearts are lifted to 
him in simple, trustful prayet, so different in their con- 
ception of God from the awful being with the all-seeing 
eye whom the children of fifty years ago feared, and 
almost hated. 

The observations here recorded are confined to chil- 
dren of from six to eight years old, as I have been with 
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them usually in the weekday schoolroom or on the play- - 


ground. 

One day I noticed a little boy leave his playmates, 
hide his face in his hands against the side of-the house 
for a moment, and then run back. I wondered what it 
meant, for they were not playing hide-and-seek. When 
I had opportunity to speak to him alone, I asked him 
what he was doing when he hid ‘his face against the 
wall, 

‘« Praying,’’ he answered unhesitatingly. 
ball."" : 

‘¢ Did you find it?’ 

‘‘Qh, yes ! we looked just a little while longer, and 
pretty soon we saw it lying in a little hole under some 
grass.’ 

I am sure that other children, too, have recourse to 
prayer when in trouble. Their sweet trust in divine 
love, and ignorance of the necessity. for the sorrow that 
heals and the pain that purifies, lifts their prayers above 
the petitions of older Christians, who too often get no 
farther in their intercourse with God than to ask him to 
do their will. 

As I sat by the window, I heard Willie, who was 
playing outside, say to his companion, ‘‘ God's my 
father.’’ 

«‘A’n't, either. God's my father. My papa said 
so,’ answered James, the spirit of contradiction aroused 
at once. 

‘Is, too,’’ and ‘* A'n't, either,’’ were repeated several 
times after the usual fashion ; then silence. . 

After a while; the first speaker, as if realizing the in- 
congruity of quarreling over such a question, said softly : 

‘*God’s both our fathers.’ 

«* Yes,"’ 
fathers.’’ 


‘T lost my 


agreed the other at once, ‘‘ God's both our 


Was ‘ever another religious controversy ended in a 
more Christ-like manner ? 

All school children early learn from their playmates to 
hold in great contempt the unfortunate child who has 
earned the name of ‘*tattle-tale.'"’ Whether right or 
wrong, the sentiment is almost universal, and even to 
hint that one whom they love deserves that title is con- 
sidered an unpardonable insult. 

Irene had been left in care of her aunt while “her 
mother was away. As she started out of doors to play, 
Miss Bain said : 

‘‘Don’g go out of the yard, Irene. 
you, but God will.’’ 

Irene turned with flashing eyes. 

‘*T guess he wouldn't tell you if he did. 
s’ posen God's a tattle-tale ?"’ 

The children’s love for Jesus is indicated in the songs 
which they prefer even on weekdays. No secular songs 
are sO amusing, none so entertaining, that they can hold 
their place in the childrén’s affections after she newness 
has worn off. No drip, drip, drop, on the desk when the 
rain comes pattering down outside, no bowing and band- 
shaking in the morning, no mewing like Aunt Jerusha’s 
cat, or quacking like the duck with the jacket on his 
back, no pegging shoes or beating drums, that does not 
all too soon become flat, stale, and uninteresting. But 
they will sit quietly, morning after morning, the whole 
year through, and sing with interest the same hymns 
and gospel songs, and often carry their favorites with 
them through three or four rooms. The songs chosen 
most frequently are ‘Jesus loves me,’’ ‘Christ was 
borin in Bethlehem,’’ ‘‘On a Christmas morning,’’ 
Luther's ‘‘ Cradle Hymn."’ 

I know of no reason why these should be treasured 
and sung over and over again, and dozens of pretty mo- 
tion songs and kindergarten plays cast aside and forgotten, 
but the reason which the children themselves give, 
‘« Because they are about Jesus."’ 

When I place sentences on the board for them to 
copy, there is always some one who says, ‘‘ Write some- 
thing about Jesus,’’ and none ever learn to make the / 
—which to little eyes does look so much like an /—so 
quickly and so neatly as those who write it first in the 
‘* precious name.”’ 

A little girl was talking to me about a wonderful baby 
brother whom the angels had recently brought to her. 
Of course, I asked, ‘‘ What is the baby’s name ?"’ 

‘*Ray,"’ she answered. ‘I don’t think that is a 
pretty name,—do you? Uncle Cliff named him. 
Grandma wouldn't let me name him."’ 

The question naturally followed, ‘‘ What name do you 
like best ?"’ 


I may not see 


Do you 


and 
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‘«T wanted to name him Jesus,'’ she replied So sweetly 
and so reverently. 

Can any one doubt that that was indeed to her « the 
sweetést name on mortal tongue,’’ and the only one fit 
to be bestowed upon the precious baby which God had 
sent direct from heaven in answer to her prayers ? 

From all the essays written duripy the year, each of 
my class of second-year -pupils was given the privilege 
of choosing one to read in public at the close of 


school. - I thought that the little girl who merited first 
honors, and therefore was given the first choice, 
would find it difficult to decide which to choose. 


There were the myths of the Greeks and the Scandi- 
navians, which would be so entertaining to the audience, 
and the nature studies, in which there were so many 
opportunities to astonish older brothers and sisters with 
learned. statements concerning the antennz, thorax, or 
palpi of different insects, or the corolla and stamens of 
the pretty spring flowers. Besides these there were 
others on miscellaneous subjects equally attractive. 

When I said, ‘‘Edna may choose first,’’ she an- 
nounced her decision without a moment's hesitation, — 
‘‘Christmas.'’ And straightway every tongue was 
loosed. ‘‘Oh, I know why Edna chose that!'’ ‘1 
know why Edna wanted that one !"’ “I was going to 
take that if I had had the first choice !’’ 

Now our Christmas essay did not tell of sweets and 
toys and the jolly old St. Nic. It was the simple tale 
of the Babe who lay in the manger, told again in their 
own childish language, and every word written carefully 
and slowly with their own awkward little fingers. 

When I asked, ‘‘ Why do you like this one best ?’’ I 
had already guessed the answer, as 
‘* Because it is about Jesus."’ 


Woodhull, 1. 


has the reader: 
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Sunday in a Sioux Camp 
By Annie Beecher Scoville 
T WAS Sunday in Flying By's camp. It was Sun- 
day also in New York and Chicago, and several 
other places; but there the resemblance ceased. In 
New York and Chicago horses were dropping dead in 
the street, and frightened people putting ice on their 
heads ; but in Flying By’s camp there was no fear, save 
at the log-house on the butte, where the missionary 
watches over her flock,—there we were afraid that the 
thermometer would burst, so when it approached 137°, 
we put it in the log-house to keep cool. 

Probably for lack of a thermometer, the horses in our 
camp were as lively as usual, and after the herds—led by 
those of a man suitably named Crazy Horse, and followed 
by all the boys swinging their long lariats—had been 
for their morning drink, they climbed to the highest 
point of exposed butte, and spent the day safe from 
flies but fully exposed to the fervid heat of the July 
sun. 

The log church and mission house stand sharply 
above the surrounding camp on an abrupt promontory in 
the bluffs that climb from the wide green bottom-land 
of Grand River to the endless sweep of prairie above. 
Thus far it resembles Israel's temple, ‘‘ whither the 
tribes, the tribes of the Lord, go up,’’ but beyond its 
situation there is nothing in the twelve by fourteen foot 
log building, chinked with mud, to remind us of Solo- 
mon’s grandeur, The small gray house clings closely to 
the earth that rises behin@ it an almost sheer wall to the 
vivid bly? sky above. This sharp angle of the butte is 
intensif by a single thread-like track that climbs its 
side, ¥'ed seems to end in the heavens themselves. But 
the Id) g-haired Dakotas that so-rise above us,day by day 
are not seeking heaven, but another camp, and the trail 
is worn by their sure-footed ponies. 

From the old bell at the church door there is a short, 
steep slide of buffalo grass, and then the bluff spreads 
out in a tiny plateau, and then drops abruptly down 
in rain-washed gravel to the green river land and big 
trees. 

There, on this shelf of earth, midway between the 
water and the sky, swept by all the winds of heaven, 
looking down on the shade one may not enjoy in this 
climate, and across to Flying By’s white tepees, is the 
tiny gray log-house of the missionary. 

Here a gently bred woman, eight miles from any of 


her own race, lives by herself, with only her ponies for. 
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companions. These she cares for daintily with her own 
hands, often putting their comfort before her own, after 


awweary Gay in the camp. The dismal.cry of the coyote 
is the only night sound, and her friends and protectors 
are that band of Sioux whose boast is that they wiped 
out the United States Army on the Big Horn. Her log- 
house, not.as large as the old sitting-room at home, with 
its walls covered with cotton cloth, its shiny cook-stove, 
its dishes, its real lamp, its bed hidden by .a curtain 
with flowers on it, its barrel of coffee-colored river-water 
for drinking, is im our eyes the last outpost of sacrifice, 
but in the eyes of the Indians it is wealth and luxury, 
and it is the only house in the camp that could not be 
packed and ready to move in ten minutes. 

When, that July morning, the herds, looking from our 
brush arbor like flies climbing a wall, had wound slowly 
up the bluffs, all was hot and tranquil until Helper, the 
native preacher, came.and dinged on the old bell. Then 
big lumber-box wagons and gay horsemen began to 
wend their way from the camp, and climb the steep 
paths that lead to Zion. To me itseemed hot even with 
the thermometer out of sight, yet the Indian women 
folded their heavy blanket shawls over their heads, and 
looked cool and calm. As-each team arrived, the horses 
were picketed out, until we looked like a fair or a gypsy 
camp. 

All chatted together until two boys came up from «the 
house, ‘bringing the tiny organ that was the wonder of 
the band, and put it in its place of honor in the church. 
Behind .it the fair-haired leader took her place, and her 
little congregation followed her in. 

‘It was a noteworthy Sunday, and all remarked on it 
in richest Dakota as they entered the church, noi be- 
cause of the heat, but because the church was equipped 
with three new unpainted pine benches, such as were 
onee used in district schools. They made a great and 
pleasing impression on the worshipers, but surely the 
rest of the furniture was not elaborate. There was a 
door which compelled the men to bow down on enter- 
ing, a four-paned window, through which the southern 
sun shone, a table fashioned from a pine box, and a 
large stove, offering a reminder of Dakota winters. 

The women and girls sat on one side, the men on an- 
other, and the boys were squeezed in between the men 
and the preacher, whose place was marked by the pine 
box at one end of a bench. The men, as they came in, 
stopped to shake hands with the white ladies, and then 
talked cheerfully until the meeting began. 

They sang in Dakota, they read in Dakota, the 
native preacher preached in Dakota and prayed in 
Dakota, but I thought in English. I cannot tell you 
what text op what hymn held the attention of that row 
of men, who, twenty years ago, dipped their hands in 
Custer’'s blood ; but the little log-house and its foreign 
service preached to my heart, and if my ears deserted 
me, yet my eyes supplied me with plenty to think about. 

In the first place, I remembered the thermometer in the 
eco] seclusion of the log-house, and counted the audience. 
There were sixteen, not counting dogs and babies. As 
for the babies, the smaller ones took their natural sus- 
tenance and were quiet ; the next size spent their time 
crawling over toward the men, and being captured and 
carried back by grandmothers or mothers. 

The preacher's child crawled regularly to his father’s 
feet, was caught, carried back, and fed, until, at last, 
patience ceased to be a virtue, and he was taken without 
and disciplined. 

These studies in Indian babyhood kept me from 
studying Dakota as I meagt to, and then the dogs. 
Quietly, a little procession of them would file into the 
eenter of the room, and the women would all say ‘‘’Sh ! 
*sh !'' atwhich the older and better trained would retire, 
as all well-bred dogs should. But there was one little yel- 

low fellow, with perky ears, who had no breeding at all. 
He would trot boldly back after each eviction, followed by 
two or three sneaking black shadows. Then it was that 
1 discovered the resources of a log church. Finding 
«'Sh ! 'sh !"' did not last, a woman would turn about 
and arm herself with a chunk of dry mud from the wall 
behind her, and dexterously hit the yellow dog, when 
the canine population would withdraw for a time, only 
to be piloted back by Perky Ears, and again peppered 
with mud by the audience. 

These episodes in no wise disturbed the devotions of 
the people, and were one of the few proofs that 1 saw 
of the stolidity of this simple laughter-loving race. 
These were only surface facts and fancies that marked 
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my distance from home, but stamped on the earnest 
faces was a message hard to believe. The unwritten 
history of conquered people is traced on the rygged 
features of Crazy Horse, Swift Could, Victorious, Flying 
By, and Two Runs. These names, meaningless to us, 
are the Dakotas’ ceat-of-arms, and were won when this 
handful of men were leading a great nation. These 
faces, so eager over their Bible lesson, were flushed 
with victory on the Big Horn. Their memories hold the 
secret of Custer’ s death, and many another bitter secret ; 
and yet deeper than time or war are-graven the lines of 
a heart-breaking struggle to uphold their own, of a 
pathetic effort to adopt in their old age a new life. 
These warrior faces are stamped with a kindliness even 
tender, that forced me to acknowledge that the ferocity 
of their war was redeemed by that which only redeems 
any war,— patriotism. 

I never knew the preacher's text, but, as 1 looked 
from one to another of my fellow-wershipers, 1 knew:that 
‘God made of one ‘blood all the nations of the earth '' 
These people belonged to those 

‘* Generations old, 
Over whom no church-bells toll’ d. 
Sightless, lifting up blind eyes 
To the silence of the skies.” 

Blind they may have been, but were the heavens so 
silent to the souls that molded these men? ‘Bat my 
private sermon must close, for they are singing, in long 
hard words, that tune that demands 

. ‘* Praise him, all creatures here below."' 
And we rise to shake hands with the audience, and 
watch them break camp and scatter for another week. 

I sat long; that night, and watched :the ‘busy life about 
the tepees fade into darkness, and thought, and 1 knew 
that these mud-chinked buildings, with their lonely life 
and limited services, were the point of contact between 
our warring races, and that the fettered work of the mis- 
sion station stood for more progress among the Sioux 
than all the self-binding reapers driven by long-haired 
Indians im the two Dakotas. 

Wellesley, Mass. 


Yo 
~ “Even Now Dead” 
By R. B. Berkeley 


N THE eighth chapter of Matthew, tenth verse, Jesus 
is reported as saying, ‘‘I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Isra¢l.’’ Bible readers will recall that 
‘this was said of the centurion’s faith, who had come to 
the Lord with the case of a servant *‘ at home sick of the 
palsy, grievously tormented,”’ and who, when Jesus had 
said, ‘« 1 will come and heal him,” had answered, «‘1 am 
not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof ; ‘but 
speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed.’’ But 
in Matthew 9 : *8 we have account of a “ruler”’’ who 
brought to Jesus the case of a daughter “even now 
dead,"’ not in extremis, not ‘grievously tormented,” 
not ‘‘sore vexed,”’ nor ‘sick of a fever,” nor *‘ with a 
withered hand,”’ nor *‘ possessed of a legion *’ of devils, 
nor with an *‘ issue of blood for'twelve years,’’ nor ** with 
an unclean ‘spirit,*’ nor ** blind from birth,”’ nor *« dumb 
and deaf,"’ nor ‘‘ ‘full of leprosy,”’ nor with a ‘spirit of 
infirmity eighteen years,"’ nor ‘‘ten men that were 
lepers,"’ nor ‘‘ with an infirmity thirty and eight years,” 
but actually dead, and his faith said, « But come and 
lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live.”’ 

Before then, Jesus had not ‘‘ found so great faith." True, 
he does not say so afterwards, —that is, there is no record 
of it,—but not all that he « did,”’ nor all that he * said,” 
has been‘ written,”’ and I feel that I am warranted in say- 
ing that the faith of the ruler had more the elemen‘s of 
strength about it than that of any other mentioned in 
the Word of God. When in the house of death he said, 
‘The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth,”’ they «laughed 
him to scorn,”” and I do not now recall another instance 
in the Bible where-any one went to Jesus with the belief 
that he could help the dead. 

Martha did say to him, ‘‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died,"’ and then added, « But | 
know thateven now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, 
God will give it thee."’ “The ruler simply said, «* Lay thy 
hand upon her, and she shall live.” 

I have not found so great faith elsewhere in God's 
Holy Word. 


Baltimore, 


Md. 








How the Sheep had a Boat-Ride 


By the Rev. Edward A. Rand 


“* A LL ready, grandpa ?”’ 
‘*¥es, Harold ; I believe all my sheep are in 
the boat. I'll count ’em.”’ 

So Grandpa Cameron bent his gray hairs and gray 
beard down to the fleecy sheep in his cat-boat, and be- 
gan to count, ‘*One, two, three ;*’ for, in taking home: 
his sheep that had been out in the pastures of Ragged 
Island, he wanted to make sure of every one of his flock. 

‘My ! 1 don’t see Ben, Harold!” 

‘‘Oh, grandpa! 1 saw a sheep ‘way, "way, ‘way up 
in the bushes in Back Pasture.”’ 

‘‘Oh, dear! that must be Ben,’’ sighed the old man. 
**1 tell ye, Harold, 1 wish 1 had my boy Ben here to 
look.after that other Ben. But, dear me, my boy is a stray 
sheep!"’ 

** What did he stray fer?’’ asked Harold, his young 
eyes opening w de in curprise. 

‘Qh, child ! it is a sad story. We—we get mad, 
your grandpa is sorry t say, and my Ben said he would | 
go over with the fishermen on Short Sands, and he 
wouldn't come home ‘till 1 set the signal. Oh ! it don’t 
pay to get mad so, and at home too,”’ 

‘« Where is that place,—Short Sands ?'’ 

«Over there.’ 

Here grandpa pointed across a blue channel to Short’ 
Sands. 

‘«Can he see the signal ?"’ 

‘«Oh, yes!" 

‘‘What-do you do to it?” 

‘Oi! set it, hozst it.”’ 

‘«Let me, grandpa !"’ 

Grendpa Cameron hesitated. His son Ben had been 
at Short Sands six weeks, the fishermen giving him work, 
and all the time Donald Cameron had refused to call 
him home. 

‘1 know it's wrong,’’ muttered grandpa «It's 
human nature, when you have done wrong, to stay 

‘* Where is the—what you call it, grandpa ?”’ 

‘« The signal? there !"’ 

It was a quilt of fiery scarlet, and, whenever any one 
at sea might be wanted, this would be run up to the top 
of a leng pole furnished with haliards. Grandma 
Cameron was called a ‘‘ master hand’’ for setting the 
signal. She would tug away on the ropes, and up, up 
would go the old bed-quilt on the run, and it would 
make a cloud of flame at the top of the pole. 

‘‘T'll do it,’ said Harold proudly. 

He pulled and groaned, and grew red in the face, but 
all in vain, 

‘‘ Harold, let's try it together. Lot's.of things go best 
when we try ‘em together. Take hold. -Here—now ! 
Got hold? Now—then !"’ 

Side by side they pulled, childhood and old age, 
Harold's eyes sparkling, grandpa grinning, and up 
went the quilt ‘that so long, in other days, had been on 
grandpa’s bed. 

‘‘We'll take our sheep home, Harold, and be back 
in twenty minutes, and by that time my son Ben may 
have seen the signal, and be starting out.'’ 

The sheep were quickly carried home, and ‘the catboat 
was back on the shore of Ragged Island. 

Harold went up to the tep ef the hummock in which 
the signal-pole was planted. 

‘« Do you see anything ?"' asked grandpa. 

Harold shook his head. 

In a few minutes, grandpa called out again : 

‘«What now? My eyes sort of misty.’’ 

«1 see a black something on the shore. One black 
thing near another black thing."’ 

Grandpa's heart began to beat faster. 
two he called again : 

** What now, watchman,?"’ 

‘* There’ s a boat putting off."’ 

‘* You don't say! Sakes! Let me see !”’ 


In a minute or 


Grandpa's. rheumatic legs went up the big hummock 
quick as possible. 
**It's a-coming this way ! 


l-wantto say ‘Heo-rer!'"’ 
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And grandpa thought he would say it when the boat 
was beached, but as he saw a young man. stepping 
ashore, and heard him say, “I'm sorry, father,'’ some- 
how grandpa’s ‘‘Hoo-ror’’ stuck in his throat. He 
burst into tears, and threw his arms about Ben's neck. 

And _ that other stray sheep? It, was quickly found, 
with Ben's help, and carried home. 

And there in the old kitchen, where a lively driftwood 
fire cooked a fine supper, they sat down together, 
grandpa and grandma, their son Ben and grandchild 
Harold. 

««Seems like heaven,’’ thought grandpa, his eyes fill- 
ing with tears more than once. 

Yes, home where a heavenly spirit reigns is heaven. 


Watertown, Mass. 








The Christian Armor 
By M. D. 


HE following exercise was used in a Sunday-school 
in Montclair, New Jersey, on a recent anniversary 
occasion, and was spoken of as being most successful 
and helpful. It would be equally suitable for a Christ- 
mas or Review Sunday exercise. In this instance the 
armor was borrowed from an artist, and was a rare bit 
of old Greek metal work. The letters were stenciled on 
gilt paper, cut out, and put on the different pieces of 
armor, as indicated below. If impossible to procure 
real armor, a little ingenuity in pasteboard and paints 
will provide good enough imitations. _ ‘‘ Put on Christ’’ 
is the thought throughout. 


The Exercise. 


Superintendent.—“' Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might. Put on the whole armor of God, 
that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. For 
we-wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places. Wherefore take unto 
you the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to withstand in 
the evil day, and, having done all, to stand. Stand therefore, 
having your loins girt about with truth."’ 

First boy, advancing with a girdle on which is printed ‘‘ Truth,"’ 
recites, ‘‘Jesus said, I am the way, the truth, and the life; no 
man cometh unto the Father but by, me. "’ 

Superintendent continues, after the boy has put his girdle down 
on the platform, ‘‘And having on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness."’ ‘ 

Second boy, advancing with a breastplate on which is printed 
“ Righteousness,"’ recites, ‘‘ But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, 
who. of God is made unto us wisdom and righteousness and sanc- 
tification and redemption."’ 

Superintendent continues, after the boy has put the breastplate 
down beside the girdle, ‘‘ And your feet shod with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace."’ 

Third boy, advaneing with sandals on which is printed 
* Peace,"’ recites, ‘‘ And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet 
of the Highest: for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to 
prepare his ways ;... to give light to them that sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace."’ 

Superintendent continues, after the boy has put the sandals 
down with the other armor, ‘‘ Above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked."’ 

Fourth boy advances with a shield on which is printed ‘ Faith," 
and recites, ‘‘For whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
world : and this is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith. Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of God ?” 

Superintendent continues, after the boy puts his shield down, 
** And take the helmet of salvation."’ 

Fifth boy advances with a helmet on which is printed ‘‘ Salva- 
tion,’ and recites, ‘‘ Neither is there salvation in any other: for 
there is none other name under heaven, given among men, 
whereby we must be saved."’ 

Superintendent continues, after boy has put his helmet down, 
“And the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.’’ 

Sixth boy advances with a sword on which is printed ‘‘ Word,” 
and recites, ‘‘ For the word of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword,"’ then puts the sword down. 

Superintendent says: ‘‘ Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ."' “ Ye 
are complete in him."’ 


Ho 


The giving of motto-texts for the New 
Year is an established custom in many 
schools. Frequently the texts are 
printed on illuminated cards, purchased from publishers 
of Sunday-school supplies, or, perhaps: better, gotten 


New Year 
Motto-Texts 
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up by the superintendent to suit his own school, and the direction. 


expressive of his own selection of a thought needing then 
to be especially emphasized. A favorite form with the 
scholar, however, is the ribbon »book-mark, which can 
be kept all*the year in the scholars Bible. If the 
school has a ‘‘school color,’’ that will naturally be the 
color of the book-mark,—-the text being perhaps printed 
in gilt. Observing teachers and superintendents know 
well how highiy many a scholar values a souvenir of 
this kind, triflingly inexpensive though it may seem, and 
how regularly itis used in marking the Sunday's lesson. 
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Bible Geography for Primary 
Children 


By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy 

















Fourth Article 


HEN shall all this be taught? This is the ques- 
tion you have been asking. Any one of these 
suggested lessons may be taught in five minutes. Surely 
that time may be well spent as part of the regular Sun- 
day exercises for two or three months. Junior or Inter- 
mediate classes who can enter more fully into the subject 
may have a little after-meeting for the purpose, or an 
occasional extra meeting, or ten to fifteen minutes of the 
Junior Endeavor meeting, or a ‘‘ Palestine class'’ may 
be formed, and at the end of the course a stereopticon 
lecture may be given. It is worth much painstaking on 
the part of the teacher to interest our boys and girls in 
the land which sheds so much light on the Book. 

The best manual of biblical geography for the teacher's 
use is that by J. L. Hurlbut, D.D. (Chicago: Rand, 
McNally, & Co.). Dr. Maltby’s ‘‘Map Modelling in 
Geography’’ (New York City: E. L. Kellogg & Co.) 
gives directions for the making of relief maps in sand, 
clay, putty, paper pulp, plaster of Paris, and other ma- 
terials. For intermediate and higher grade pupils, the 
teacher will gather much interesting information trom 
George Adam Smith's ‘‘ Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land"’ (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son). _ Pictures 
of places and of customs, while of little use with primary 
children, will be of great service with junior pupils. 
The teachers who go about with open eyes can easily 
make a collection valuable for their purposes at little 
expense, Junior pupils should be encouraged to begin 
a collection themselves. Their Sunday-school quarter- 
lies and papers, magazines, picture-books, pamphlets 
issued by tourists’ agencies, may all be laid under con- 
tribution. Interest once aroused, the collection will 
grow, and who can tell to what it may lead in later life ? 
Remember Froebel’s principle of learning by doing, and 
set the juniors at making clay or putty maps. 

The relief maps of Palestine, of Egypt and Sinai, and 
of the’Roman Empire, made by William Beverly Harri- 
son (59 Fifth Avenue, New York), at ten cents each, 
may also be given them to color and to trace journey 
lines. I have seen these beautifully done by boys and 
girls of from ten to thirteen. The dissected maps, ten 
by six inches, made by the Ticket and Tablet Co., Chi- 
cago, at ten cents each, may be given as rewards. This 
grade may take ideal tours to Bible lands, and write let- 
ters from places in those lands. I have myself had 
many such letters, written by boys and girls, which were 
realistic enough to make the reader imagine them actu- 
ally written from the city or mountain whose name stood 
at the head of the letter. It is not a month ago since a 
young man said to me, “ Ever since I wrote you that 
letter from Jerusalem, when I was a small boy in the 
Palestine class, I have been determined to surely see the 
Holy City, if I live.”’ / 

As yet, we have confined our talks to Palestine. For 
juniors, Paul's journeys may be as fascinating as any 
romance. Side readings on the cities and their history 
might solve some of the problems as to how to crowd 
out certain other sorts of reading-matter. But for pri- 
mary children I fear that the map, with all our efforts 
of the past months, means very little. With children 
under seven, mere direction is sufficient, using Jerusalem 
as the radiating point, or little devices may help to hold 
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For instance, Paul's first missionary 
journey line is somewhat in the form of a sickle. 





If we prefer to use the sand-map, though not so 
quickly molded as Palestine, it can easily be made by 
fastening to the board patterns of the seas cut from blue 
cambric or paper, or from thin wood painted blue. The 
land spaces are then quickly filled in with the sand. 
Emblems are made as suggested in the Palestine lessons. 
Buttons 
may be sewed on for the cities, around which cords, a 


Or outline maps may be drawn on muslin. 


different color for each journey, may be wound, 

Primary children will seldom need even the names of 
any other of the Bible lands, and nothing of the map 
but direction. But very profitable courses of lessons for 
Junior Endeavor Societies may be made on the scenes 
which took place on Bible mountains, or stories of Bible 
lands, of which they may draw or mold the maps. 
Many teachers have very vague ideas as to the positions 
of some of the Bible countries, but they are easily 
grouped into four districts, as in this very simple diagram. 

1. Those north and east of the Euphrates Valley. 
2. Those between the Euphrates Valley and the Mediter- 





ranean. 3. Those south of the Mediterranean. 4. Those 
north of the Mediterranean. 
(*) (2) 
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1. Armenia, where the ark rested ; Media, the coun- 
try of King Darius ; ‘Persia, where beautiful Queen 
Esther lived ; Chaldea, the land of Judah's captivity, 
where Daniel lived ; Mesopotamia, from which Abra- 
ham went out ; Assyria, where Israel was taken captive. 

2. Arabia, where the Israelites wandered in the wil- 
derness ; Philistia, where Goliath lived ; Canaan, prom- 
ised to Abraham, conquered by Joshua, Phenicia, the 
land of King Hiram, the friend of David and Solomon, 
and, a thousand years later, of a woman with great faith ; 
Syria, where Naaman and his little captive maid lived. 

3. Ethiopia, the home of the eunuch ; Egypt, the land 
of bondage. 

4. Asia Minor, where Paul carried the gospel ; Mace- 
donia, the first country in Europe where the gospel was 
preached ; Greece, with beautiful idolatrous Athens ; 
Italy, with Rome ruling the world. 


Philadelphia. 
RE 
The adult class should remember 
Adult-Class os teaches tes: da ’ » have 
Substituting that, besides its rights, it may have 


positive duties toward the school at 
large, such as a readiness to supply substitute teachers 
in emergencies. An adult class in New Jersey recently 
felt aggrieved at the superintendent for calling on its 
members so often to act as substitutes without previous 
warning, and they passed a resolution ‘‘ never to under- 
take this work without timely notification to ensure the 
special preparation needed.'’ It seemed to them that 
any other course tended toward unfaithfulness on the 
part of some of the regulars, who frequently absented 
themselves with slight excuse, entertaining the belief 
that some one else would be found to ‘‘ take the class"’ 
for them. Much as might be said in favor of faithful- 
ness on the part of regular teachers, and foresight on the 
part of the superintendent in this matter, and recogniz- 
ing the right of the class to be guarded from interruption 
as far as possible, yet there is also a duty side. In 
many instances the adult-class teacher would be wiser in 
urging the members of the class to make thorough 
preparation of the lesson every week, and to have a will- 
ing spirit for any duty ; for even the most efficient 
superintendent cannot always give warning of sudden 
absences. 
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Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1898 


1, January 2.—Jesuseanddohn .........-.: Matt. 3: 7-17 
2. January 9—Jesus Fempted.. . . 1-1 1 ss se ees Matt. 4 : 1-11 
3. January =6.—Beginning of the Mimistry of Jesus. . . Matt.-4 : 17-25 
4. January 23.—The Beatitudes ... 1. 2-1 eee ees Matt. 5: 1-12 
5 January 30..—Howto Pray .....- 1s see nes Matt. 6: 5-15 
6. February 6.—Our Father's Care... . 1... +s Matt. 6: 24-34 
9. February 13.—The Call of Matthew... .....55 Matt. 929-17 
®. February 20.—The Twelve Sent Porth.......%. Matt. 10: e-15 
9. February 27.—Warning and Invitation. ....... Matt. 11 :-20-30 
x0. March 6.—Jesus and the Sabbath... ......-.+->: Matt. 12 21-13 
a3. March :23.—The Wheatandthe Tares .... . Matt. +3 : 24-90, 96-43 


x2. March eo.—John the Baptist Beheaded... .. .. . Matt. 14: 1-22 


13. March 27.—Review. 
RAS 
Quarterly Pre-View 


ESSONS for the coming six months are from the Gospel 
by Matthew. In all these selections Jesus appears as 
the chief personage, or as the great teacher. From them all, 
light streams into this darkened world. ‘As a quarterly topic, 
therefore, ‘‘ Jesus Enlightening the World”’ is chosen ; and 
as a golden tent for the quarter, his words in John’: 1 
* Tam ‘the light of the world.’’ Severally considered, ‘the 
lessons may be pre-arranged thus : 


Jesus Enlightening the World 


. Fulfilling All Righteousness. 

. Overcoming All Temptation. 

. Improving Every Opportunity. 
. Disclosing True Blessedness. 

. Illustrating True Prayer. 

. Illustrating Filial Trust. 

. Calling into Service. 

. Fitting for Service. 

. Enforcing Human Responsibility. 
. Using the Sabbath Aright. 

11. Discriminating between Men. 
12, Sustaining unto the End. 


KS 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Oo 


Study 1.—The Gospel according to 
Matthew 


Pasiimmary Notse.—The aim of these Studies is (1) to gain acquaint- 
ance with the Gospel of Matthew as a whole and in its several sections ; 
(2) to study the evangelist's conception of Jesus ; (3) tostudy the teach- 
ing of Jesus as recorded im this Gospel. The one essential book for this 
study is the New Testament in the Revised Version. One er two good 
commentaries will be valuable aids. Among the best is Broadus’s 
Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew (American Baptist Publication 
Seciety. $2.25), and it would be well to use with it the concise and 
excellent little work of Schaff in the International Revision Commentary 
(Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25). Other literature will be suggested as 
ecoasion arises, See also Professor Sanders’s article in this:paper. The 
following abbreviations will be used in these Studies: B. D. — Smith's 
Bidle Dictionary, edited by Hackett and Abbot (4 vols. Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. $20) ; B. D. 2 — the English revision of the first part of Smith, 
covering titles from A to J (2 vols. Little, Brown, & Co.. $13) ; 
compare ; f., ff., — the following verse, verses, page, pages, and the like ; 
h. 1. = on this passage; v., vs., It is hoped that other 
abbreviations will be self-explanatory. 


ewe ow Ou SW ND 


comp. = 


= verse, verses. 


I, GENERAL SURVEY. 

Read the Gospel through carefully, at one sitting if possi- 
ble, to learn (1) the plan of the book, (2) the purpose of the 
author in writing, (3) the class of readers addressed. 

1. Note the two “ beginnings’’ (4:17; 16:21}; Con- 
sider the introductory character of what precedes 4 : 17, the 
evangelist’s conception of Jesus’ public ministry as carried on 
chiefly in Galilee, the progress of that publie ministry to a 
climax at 16 : 20, the radical change marked by 16:21. If 
4:17 to 16 : 20 be considered as one section of the Gospel, 
entitled The Proclamation of the Kingdom of Heaven by 
Word and Deed, can 16 : 21 to 28: 20 form another, The 
Consummation of the Gospel of the Kingdom through the 
Ifso, 1:1 tog: 
introduce that proclamation and consummation by the account 
of the birth and mfancy of the Messiah, the ministry of his 
Forerunner, and the baptism and temptation of Jesus. We 
thus obtain a simple division : 
of the kingdom (1: 1 to 4: 
6 : 20); (3) its consummation (16 : 

2. In reading the Gospel through, 


Cross and Resurrection ? 16 would serve to 


(1) Preparation for the gospel 


21 to 28 : 20). 

mark everything that 
seems to be a comment of the evangelist, especially the re- 
iterated formula ‘that This indi- 
cates a purpose to show that Jesus fulfilled the Messianic 
prophecies. But note that, 


it might be fulfilled.’’ 


though the evangelist reports 





16); (2) its proclamation (4:17 to 
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Peter’s assertion that the Messiah cannot be despised and re- 
jected of men (16 : 22), even-as earlier the perpleaity-of John 
the Baptist (11 
story of the cross (16 : 21 to 28:20). Moreover, ‘the ‘fulfil- 
ments of Scripture emphasized by him are mostly such @s 
would give offense to Jewish preconceptions. Might the pur- 


pose of the Gospel be stated thus, “To show that Jesus is 


Messiah, not simply in spite of his rejection by the Jews, but 
as proved to be such by that rejection ’’ ? 

3- The purpose thus stated looks ‘to readers ‘who are :per- 
plexed by the rejection of Jesus “by the chosen people. This 
was a living difficulty (comp. Rom. 9-11 and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews). Note, moreover, that Matthew contains a 
detailed statement of the relation of the new covenant ‘to the 
old law (5 : 17-48) and a criticism on Jewish religious life 
(6 : 1-8, 26-18), which Imwke omits. These facts point to 
Jewish Christians as the readers. ‘ 
Il. THe BirtH anp INFANCY OF JESUS THE MESSIAH 

(1: 1to2:23. Parti, $11). 

Compare the genealogy (1 : 1-17) with Ruth4:19ff.; 1 
Chronicles 1 : 34; 2: I-15; 3:5, 10-19, and note how many 
generations have been omitted to make possible a.convenient 
mnemonic grouping (143). ‘On the problems of the Gene- 
alogy see B. D., article “* Genealogies of Jesus Christ,’’ and 
Broadus, h. 1. Note the quotation (1 ;: 22f.) from Isaiah 
7: 14, as fulfilled in Jesus. As this passage was not inter- 
preted of the Messiah by the scribes of Jesus’ day (see Eder- 
sheim, ‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,’’ I, 156 n.), 
the evangelist must have been led to his interpretation by 
what he knew of Jesus’ life. Consider\the name Jesus (1: 21 ; 
the Old Testament ‘Joshua ’’ means ‘* Jehovah is salvation ’’) 
as indicating the kind of a child the Messiah was to be. Con- 
sider the dignity attached to that humble birth by the visit of 
the wise men (2: 4-12). On the story see Schaff and Broadus. 
Note that the quotation from Micah (5 :-2) is not given as a 
comment of the evangelist. Those from Hosea (11 : 1 in v. 15), 
Jeremiah (31 : 15 in v. 18), and that in verse 23, are comments. 
No one of them is a noted Messianic prophecy ; in fact, the 
familiar prophecies are not commonly appealed ‘to by our 
evangelist, they were too intimately Mtentified with concep- 
tions which Jesus contradicted. In ‘each case the ‘fact seems 
to have suggested the interpretation. On the difficult verse23 
see ‘the commentaries. It has not yet found a satisfactory 
mterpretation. 

III. SumMaRy. 

The evangelist, introducing his argument to prove to per- 
plexed Jewish Christians that Jesus of Nazareth, the crucified 
One, was the Messiah, tells of his miraculous birth in the 
house of a son of David, and of the regal dignities and indig- 
nities which he experienced in his earliest life,—matters note- 
worthy in themselves, and significant as fulfilling veiled sug- 
gestions in the Prophets. 

IV. Pracricat Hunt. 

As the evangelist found in Jesus the supreme Fact, leading 
him to read the Prophets in a new light, so consider Jesus as 
still the supreme Fact of human history, demanding a place 
im our personal view of the world, of history, of our own 
lives. 

RusH RHEEs, 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
Newton Theol. inst , Mass. 


XA 
Lesson 1, January 2, 1808 
Jesus and John 


GOLDEN TEXT: This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.—Matt. 3 : 17. 


(Matt. 3 : 7-17.. Memory verses : 13-17.) 


Study Isaiah 4o : 1-5 ; Matthew 1 and 2 ; John 1 : 19-34. 


REVISED VERSION 
7 But when he saw many of 
the Pharisees and Saddu- 


cees coming to his baptism, 
he said unto them, Ye off- 


COMMON VERSION 


7 9 But when he saw many 
of the Ph&r’i-sees and Sad’du- 
cees come to his baptism, he 
said unto them, O generation 
of vipers, who hath warned you spring of vipers, who warned 
to flee from the wrath to come? you to fice from the wrath to 

8 Bring forth therefore fruits 8 come? Bring forth therefore 
meet for repentance : fruit worthy of repentance : 

9 And think not to say within 9 and ‘think not to say within 
yourselves, We have A’bra-ham ourselves, We have Abra- 
to our father: for I say unto am to our father : for I say 
you, that God is able of these unto you, that God is able 
stones to raise up children unto of these stones to raise up 
A’bra-ham. to childrenunto Abraham. And 
even now is the axe laid 
unto the root of the trees: 
every tree ‘therefore that 
bringeth not forth good fruit 
is hewn down, and cast ito 
the fire. I indeed baptize 
you ? with water unto repen- 
tance : ‘but he that 
after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am_ not 
Sworthy to bear: he shall 
baptize you ? with the Holy 


to And now also the axe is 
laid unto the root of the trees: 
therefore every tree which bring- 
.eth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire. : 
11 I indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance : but he 
that cometh afterme is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not 
worthy to bear : he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost, amd ,. Ghost and with fire : whose 
with fire : fan is im his hand, and he 
12 Whose fan és in his ‘hand, will ‘throughly cleanse his 
and he) will thoroughly purge threshing-floor ; and be will 





1Or, your repentance *Or, in ®Gr. sufficient 


: 3 @), yet he gives nearly ‘half his'beck tothe . 


his floor, and gather his wheat 
into ‘the ; ‘but ‘he will 


a4 ‘Then cometh Jesus from 
#lee to Jér'dan unto John, 
to ‘be ot him. 

a4 But John ‘forbade him, 
saying, 1 have need to be bap- 
tized of thee, and comest thou 
to me? 
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gather his wheat into the 
but the chaff he will 


up with ungquenchable 
fire, 


13 Then cometh jesus from 
Galilee to the Jordan unto 
og teas ales cto Gee. 

bi at hen 

a, ave 

ener i Mi. =. Be of thee, 
and a ‘thon to me? 


15 And Jesus .answering said 
unto him, 5 it to $e so now : 
for thus.it beeometh us to fulfil 
all righteousness. Then he suf- 
fered him. - 


15 But answering said 


16 And Jesus, when he was 
baptized, went up straightway 
out of the water: and, the 
heavens were opened unto him, 
and he saw the Spirit of God he saw the Sprit of God 
descending like a dove, and as a dove, and 
lighting upon him : 17 coming upon him ; and lo, a 

17 And lo a voice from hea- voice out of the heavens, 


when he was baptized, went 
up straightway from the 
water : and Jo, the ‘heavens 
were opened ? unto ‘him, and 


ven, saying, This is my beloved saying, ® This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased. Son, in whom I am well 
pleased. 





Or, me *Some ancient authorities omit unto him. %Or, This is my 
Son; my beloved in whom 1 am-well pleased. See ch. xii. 18. 


The American Revisers would add marginal note “ Or, for daptism ”’ 
against text “to his baptism”’ in verse 7, substitute «te aes lieth at” 
for waaiees the verge tt (tice) exchange places, and would % Brnarese 

in verse tr (twice) exchange places, and would substitute “ ly 
Spirit” for “ Holy Ghost 2 wherever it occurs 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : Jesus Enlightening the World. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: /.am the light of the 


world.—John 8 : 12 


Lesson Toric: Fulfilling All Righteousness. 


. The Ministry of John. vs. 7-12. 
2. The Baptism of Jesus, vs. 13-15. 
3- The Endorsement of Heaven, vs. 16, 17. 


DaILy Home READINGS : 


M.—MATT. 3: 1-9. ) 

‘T.—MATT. 3 : 10-27. j desus and Jehan. 

W.—Isa. 40: 3-8. Prepare the way! 

T.—Latke 9 : 28-36. A voice from heaven. 

FP.—John 1: 15-28. John's witness. 

S.—John 1: 29-37. Behold the Lamb! 

S.—John 3 : 23-36. Sent before. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading ‘Asseciation.) 


OUTLINE : 


2... 
Lesson Analysis 
I. THE MINISTRY OF JOHN. 


. Its Recipients : 
"ile saw many of the Pharisees nat Sadducees coming (7). 


There went out unto him all. . . Judea, and... Jerusalem (Matk 
I: 5). 

Multitudes. ... Publicans. . .. Soldiers. . . . The people (Luke 
3 : ¥o-3s). ; 


2. its Demand : 
Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance (8). 
By their fruits ye shall know them (Matt. 7 : 16). 
Bring forth . . . fruits worthy of repentance (Luke 3 : 8). 
3. Its Warning : 
Every tree... 
(40). 
Cut it down ; why doth it also cumber the ground ? (Latke 3: - ) 
forth as a branch, . and they are burned (John 15 : 
4- its Symbol : 
J indeed baptize you with water unto repentance (11). 
He that sent me to baptize with water, ‘he eaid (John 1-: 33). 
John baptized with the baptism cf repentance (Acts 9 : 4). 
5. its Successor : 
He that cometh after me is mightier than / (11). 
There cometh after me he that is mightier than 1 (Mark 1 : 7). 
I am not the Christ, but, ... I am sent before him (John 3 : 28). 
6. tts Expectation : 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost (11). 
I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh (Joel 2 : 28). 
Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost (Acts I: 5). 
7. Its Consummation : 
He will gather his wheat, ... 


that bringeth not forth good fruit ts hewn down 


but the chaff he will burn up (12). 


The tares... to burn them :. .. the wheat into my barn (Matt. 
13 : 30). 
These . . . into eternal punishment: butthe righteous into eternal 


life (Matt. 25 : 46}. 
II. THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 
1. Seught by the Lord: 
Then cometh Jesus... unto John, to be baptized (13). 

esus came from Nazareth .. . and was baptized (Mark 4 : 9). 

#, 1 am come... to do thy will, O God (Heb. fo : 7). 
2. Administered by Joha : 

Jesus... said, ... Suffer itnow. ... Then he suffered him (45). 


Jesus... was haptiend of Jobn in the Jordan (Mark 1 : 9). 
Jesus also having been baptized, and praying (Luke 3 : 21). 


Ill. THE ENDORSEMENT OF HEAVEN. 


1. The Opened Heavens : 
Lo, the heavens were opened unto him (16). 
He saw the heavens rent asunder (Mark 1 : ro). 
Having been baptized, . . ..the heaven was opened (Luke 3 : 21). 
2. The Descending Spirit : 
He saw the Spirit of God descending as a dove (16). 


He saw... the Spirit as a dove deseeniling upon him (Mark 


I +30). 
The Holy Ghost descended in a bodily form (Luke 3 : 22). 
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3- The Approving Voice : 
This is my beloved Son, in whom lam well pleased (17). 


And a voice came out of the heavens (Mark 1 : 11). 
Thou art my beloved Son ; in thee I am well pleased (Luke 3 : 22). 
. 


2. 
Verse 7.—‘'‘ Who warned ty to flee from the wrath to come ?"’ 
(1) The coming wrath ; (2) The potent warning ; (3) The search- 


ing question. 
Verse 8.—‘‘ Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance." 
(1) The needed repentance ; (2) The proper fruit; (3) The im- 
perative demand. 
Verse 10.—'‘ Even now is the axe laid unto the root of the 


trees."" (1) Fruit expected; (2) Inspection pressed ; (3) Execu- 
tion pending. 
Verse 12.—‘‘ He will throughly cleanse his threshing-floor." 


(1) The threshing-floor ; (2) The cleansing ; (3) The garnering ; 
(4) The burning. 

Verse 15.—*‘ Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness."’ 
(1) Righteousness needing fulfilment ; (2) Obedience furnishing 
fulfilment. 

Verses 16, 17.—‘‘ And lo."’ (1) Lo, the opened heavens ; (2) 
Lo, the descending dove ; (3) Lo, the approving voice. 
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Lesson. Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTECEDENT History.—The appearance of Gabriel to 
Zacharias; the annunciation to Mary; the visit “of 
Mary to Elisabeth, and the birth of John the Baptist; the 
revelation to Joseph; the birth of Jesus and the song of the 
angels ; the circumcision of Jesus ; the presentation in the tem- 
ple ; the visit of the wise men; the flight into Egypt and the 
return to Nazareth ; the boy Jesus in the temple ; the life of 
quiet subjection in Nazareth. 

PLaces.—John the Baptist first appeared in ‘‘ the wilder- 
ness of Judea’’ (v. 1), between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. 
He moved northward to the valley of the Jordan, the scene 
of the lesson. The traditional site of the baptism of Jesus is 
a ford northeast of Jericho. John (1 : 28) mentions ‘* Beth- 
any beyond Jordan’’ (Auth. Ver., ‘‘Bethabara’’) as the 
place where John the Baptist was when Jesus returned from 
the temptation. This, according to Conder, was in Perea, 
twenty-two miles southeast of Cana, only fourteen miles south 
of the Sea of Galilee. But the Baptist may have moved north- 
ward after the baptism of Jesus, and the crowds spoken of 
(v. 5) were from Judea and Perea, no mention being made of 
Galilee. 

Time.—The preaching of John began ‘‘in the fifteenth 
year ’’ of the reign of Tiberius, which, reckoning from the 
beginning of his joint reign with Augustus (Jan. 1, 765), 
would be 779 A. U. C.=A. D, 26. John was probably thirty 
years old in the early summer of that year, and the baptism 
of Jesus may be fixed six months later, January, 780 A, U. C. 
=A. TD.’ 27. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES. 





Mark 1 :1-11; Luke 3 : 1-17, 21, 22. 
= ae 
Critical Notes 


Verse 7.—Aut when he saw many ef the Pharisees and 
Sadducees : The two principal -religious parties among the 
Jews, the former name probably meaning ‘*.Separatist,’’—that 
is, from foreign influence,—and the Pharisees represented the 
tendency to- formality, legal 


which characterizes dead orthodoxy. 


exactness, self-righteousness, 
They were theoretically 
more correct than Sadducees, who rejected. parts of the Old 
Testament, and were flippant and worldly.” At this time both 
parties seem to have recognized John as a prophet.— Coming 
to his baptism: 
It is not clear whether any-of them were baptized ; 


The American Kevisers ‘substitute ‘‘ for bap- 
tism.”’ 
they may have come for that purpose, and been offended by 
his preaching (comp. Luke’7 : 30).— Ye offspring of vipers = 
‘* Generation ’’ is got exact, The figure implies deceit and 
malice, though there may be an allusion to the ‘‘ seed’’ of 
the serpent (Gen, 3:15), implying their depravity despite 
their descent from Abraham.— Who warned you to fice from 


the wrath to come? ** Hath”’ is unnecessary. Whether they 
are regarded as fleeing actually, or only in appearance, is 
uncertain, 

Verse 8.—Bring forth therefore: If you rare in earnest, 
really fleeing from the wrath to come.—/ruit worthy of re- 
pentance ; Or, ** your repentance.’’ ‘* Meet’’ is now mis- 
leading. The moral results would show whether they had 
truly repented. 

Verse 9.—And think not to say within yourselves: Luke, 
** Begin not.’’ As Jews, they would naturally think as here 
described. — We have Abraham to our father: “For a 
father,’’ hence we are born heirs to the promise, even though 
we fail to bring forth such fruits.—For / say unto you, that 
God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham : 
ing a matter of God’s grace, God’s power could act inde- 
pendently of human birth. 

Verse 10,—And even now: Preferable to “now also.’’— 
Is the axe laid unto the root of the trees: The verb is active, 
hence the American Revisers render ‘lieth at.’’ It is ready 


for use, but not yet applied, the figure of verse 8 being catried 
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out.— Livery tree thercfore that bringeth not forth good frutt 
is hewn down, and cast into the fire: The last phrase is part 
of the figure, and refers here, as in verse 12, to God's right- 
eous judgment, 

Verse 11.—J indeed : In contrast with another coming after 
him.—Baptise you with water; Or, ‘in water,’’ which the 
American Reviseis would substitute for the text. The Greek 
preposition here used means “ in,’’ but it does not occur in 
the parallel passage in Luke, or in that in Mark, according to 
the best authorities.— Unto repentance : The baptism of John 
was the outward sign of repentance, pointing forward to ‘‘ re- 
mission of sins '’ (so in Mark and Luke), as John himself 
pointed forward to the Messiah who could forgive sins.— Aut 
he that cometh after me is mightier than I; The Messiah, 
whom John expected, and probably the people also.— Whose 
shoes’ lam not worthy to bear: ** Worthy,’’ or * sufficient,’’ 
Mark and Luke 
speak of loosing the shoes or sandals ; Matthew, of carrying 


is a different term from that in verse 8, 


them away. Both actions were menial, and the expression is 
one of deep humility.—He shal! baptise you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire; ‘‘In”’ is the literal sense here, and also 
in the parallel passages. By omitting the comma after *‘ Holy 
Ghost,’’ the Revisers join the two ideas, as the Greek does by 


” 


not repeating ‘‘ with.’?’ Hence ‘fire’’ is probably not fire 
of judgment, but the purifying influence of the Holy Spirit. 
Verse 12.— Whose fan is in his hand, and he will throughly 
cleanse his threshing- floor: The ‘‘fan’’ is a winnowing- 
shovel. is preferable to ‘* purge,’’ though the 
latter formerly had the wider sense.—And he will gather his 


wheat into the garner, but the chaff he will burn up with un- 


” 


** Cleanse 


guenchable fire: The punctuation of the Revised Version is 
designed to show that this describes how he will cleanse his 
threshing-floor. 

Verse 13.— Zhen: Probably about six months after John 
began to preach.— Cometh Jesus: Makes his appearance, be- 
His home.— 70 the Jordan 
unto John ; See Lesson Surroundings. — 70 be 


comes present.—fvom Galilee : 
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beloved ’’ is the literal rendering, pointing to a unique signifi- 
cation. ‘*I am well pleased’’ is not exact. The Greek 
tense points to a good pleasure in the past. ‘‘ Fixed my de- 
light '’ would express the sense. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
AYEX | 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


|* THE year B.C. 63, Pompey had treacherously taken 

Jerusalem on the Sabbath day, when resistance was un- 
lawful, and had further outraged the national feeling by for- 
cing his way into the holy of holies from mere vulgar 
curiosity, thus intruding where no one but the high-priest 
could rightfully enter, and, as it were, braving Jehovah in 
his peculiar seat. Deadly hatred of the Romans was the in- 
The native Maccabaean kings, then finally 
set aside, became the heroes of popular romance y« literature 
sprang up extolling the great deeds of Judas and his brethren, 
and the idea that Israel’s only hope of regaining independence 
lay in the restoration of priest-kings like the Maccabees, 
through the mighty leadership of a heaven-appointed deliverer, 
to be hailed as the Messiah, or anointed of God, gradually 
sank into the Jewish mind. 

Many serious spirits, however, felt that more was needed. 
The prophets had long ago proclaimed that God desired deeds 
of mercy more than sacrifice, and the knowledge of himself 


evitable result. 


more than burnt offerings (Ilos. 6 : 6); a broken spirit and 
a broken and contrite heart being his most acceptable service 
(Psa. §1: 17). Spiritual reform, they held, must prepare the 
way of the Lord; but how was it to be secured ? 

Numbers, despairing of it-in the general community, with- 
drew to the wilderness, that in its solitude they might at least 
obedience to God's 


secure their individual higher law. 





baptized of him : Why he should present him- 
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self for baptism is indicated in verse 15. 

Verse 14.—But John would have hindered 
him; Began to do so, probably in act as well 
as word.—J have need to be baptized of thee, 
and comest thou tome? This clearly implies 
some knowledge of Jesus on the part of John, 
though John 1 : 33 shows that he was not yet 
assured that this was the Messiah, It is cer- 
tainly a confession of inferiority. 

Verse 1§.—Suffer it now - 
now,’’ there being no object after the verb 
‘* suffer,’’ which means ‘‘ let ’’ or ‘* permit.’’ 
This 


answer of Jesus recognizes the propriety of 


IST & 2 


+S 


Or, *‘ suffer me 


‘* Now ’’ imiplies ‘* for the time being.’’ 


John’s attitude, but suggests that he has an 
official duty to perform in regard to Jesus.— 
For thus it becometh us: 
Jesus himself.— 7o fulfil all righteousness : 
This verse is peculiar to Matthew’s account, 


John as well as 
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and the reason here stated 
obedience to the requirements of the law 
which a Jew should render. Jesus desired 
baptism, not as a sign of repentance, for 


suggests that 


John’s objection implies that this was _ not 
needed in his case, but-as one of the. nation 
called to penitence in view of the Messiah’s 
coming. 

Verse 16.—And Jesus, when he was bap- 
tized, went up straightway from the water. 
Mark says ‘‘ out of,’’ and, whatever the mode 





of baptism, both John and Jesus probably stood 
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in the river when the rite was administered. 
—And lo, the heavens were opened unto him. 
That is, to Jesus, ‘* Unto him’”’ is omitted 
in some ancient authorities, perhaps to sug- 
gest that John also sawthis. Mark, ‘‘ he saw 


the heavens rent asunder.’’ Luke says that 


Jesus was ‘‘ praying ’’ when this occurred.— 
And he saw the Spirit of God descending as a 


dove, and coming upon him: 
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I: 32, 33, where this is said to have been the 
sign promised to John the Baptist. 
as a dove.’’ 


Luke, ‘‘ in a bodily form, 
All four evangelists speak of this, which was a 
temporary visible embodiment of the Holy Spirit, the dove 
being a fitting symbol. ‘ Coming ’’ is more literal than ** light- 
ing.’’ John the Baptist says .‘‘it abode upon him ’’ (John 
I : 32). 

Verse 17.--And fo, a voice out of the heavens: This is a 
literal rendering (comp. Mark and Luke). John the Baptist 
and Jesus heard this voice, but there is no intimation that 
others did.—7his is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased: The marginal rendering of the Revised Version, 
** This is my Son ; my beloved in whom J am well pleased,”’ 
is grammatically possible, but makes an unnecessary varia- 
tion from the form in Mark and Luke, where ‘‘ beloved ’’ 
must be joined with ‘*Son.’’ ‘* Thou art," etc. (Mark, 
Luke), makes the saying a direct address. ‘*‘ My Son the 





Colonies of these anchorites, known as Essenes, had settled 
on the wild cliffs over the Dead Sea, and many solitary 
recluses had betaken themselves to the frightful gorges of the 
wildertess of Judea. 
who, for we know not how many years, had thus sought, in 


Among these was John the Baptist, 


these forbidding retreats, a nearness to God hard to attain 
amidst the distractions of ordinary life. 

But while John was buried in the silent death of a region 
in which no one but an ascetic would attempt t6 live, Jesus 
was carrying out another and indefinitely higher spiritual train- 
ing, for the regeneration, not of Israel alone, but of all man- 
kind. He did not retire before evil, but made evil retire 
before him. In a village of such doubtful repute that even a 
spirit without guile could hardly believe that any good thing 
could come out of it (John 1 : 46), he remained as unsoiled 


as a white lily in a muddy pool. ‘John courted isolation to. 
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preserve and heighten his graces ; Jesus developed his by en- 
countering the manifold temptations of ordinary life, and 
putting them triumphantly aside. 

John, in truth, stood on the border line between the old 
and the new kingdoms of God, but he belonged to the old, 
though he was the greatest of the prophets, and, indeed, in 
Christ’s opinion, no greater man had lived, all the prophets 
having prophesied till he came, while he saw the Messiah of 
God, and was his herald (Matt. 11 ; 11-13). Standing on 
the level of the old economy, his vision was bounded by it, 
for he painfully clung to its fastings and washings, and thought 
to quicken ancient Judaism into new spiritual life, essaying, 
as Jesus said, to put new wine into old bottles. Jesus silently 
ignored the dead ritualism of the day, letting his disciples 
neglect its requirements (Matt.9: 14; 15: 20; Luke 6:1); 
proclaiming the passing away of local worship at such holy 
sites as Jerusalem and Gerizim, and sending his apostles into 
all the world to preach the gospel to every creature (John 
4: 20 ff.). 


Bournemouth, England. 


ASA 


The Herald and the King 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS lesson falls into three parts. First is John as the 

preacher of repentance (vs. 7-10); then, John as the 

forerunner of the Messiah (vs. 11, 12); and, finally, John’s 
baptism of Jesus. 

1. John’s rough reception of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
indicates that he saw their wish for his baptism to be devoid 
of any real acceptance of his teaching. They were probably 
only seeking to keep their hold on the people by identifying 
themselves with a movement which they desired to control, 
although they had no sympathy with it. 
‘offspring of vipers,’’ was a startlingly unpolite address to 
people accustomed to deferential titles, and it more than 
hinted at deceit and poison as theirs. His question as to 
who had warned them to flee from the coming wrath implied 
suspicion of their motives, and doubt whether they had any 
real belief in, or dread of, that approaching whirlwind. 


His calling them an 


With the clear insight into hollow pretenses which is often 
developed by intense fervor and depth of personal contact 
with the Unseen and moral earnestness, John read these play- 
ers of a part through and through. He went straight at their 
two prominent characteristics,—their self-complacent belief 
in their own goodness, and their pride of lineage. If their 
flight from the coming wrath was real, it would begin with 
repentance, and that would influence their lives, Then they 
might be fit to be baptized, But his baptism, without such 
change of mind and will, would give no shelter from the 
storm ; and, if there were such a change in them, let them 
show it by their altered lives. That ‘* therefore ’’ in verse 8 
links repentance and its fruit on to fleeing from wrath, as a 
necessary part thereof. 

Any one who knows anything of rabbinical teaching knows 
that they made much of the ‘' merits of the fathers ”’ 
suring their acceptance with God. 


as en- 
They trusted in heredi- 
tary claims to God’s grace, as too many so-called Christians do 
still. John smites that hope to shivers with one blow of his 
mighty mace. Pointing to the rocks scattered in the river’s 
bed, he tells these unworthy children of Abraham that God 
could make sons of the patriarch out of these. Was there 
dimly visible to him the thought that a new Israel was to be 
raised up from Gentile lands? He is uttering, perhaps, a 
deeper wisdom than he knew, and anticipating Paul’s ‘‘ If ye 
be Christ's, then are ye Abraham’s seed.’’ 

The demand for repentance and its fruit, and the shattering 
of confidence built on natural descent, are enforced by the 
solemn warning of impending judgment. The ax is lying at 
the root of the tree, ready to be lifted and swung by the wood- 
man. There is a moment’s pause before its bright blade 
flashes in the air and cuts into the trunk. There is still time 
to ‘* bring forth good fruit.’’ If right use is not made of that 
interval, then, however high the tree-top, like the Pharisces, 
and however strong its stem and widespread its leafy honors, 
if it has no fruit, down it will come, and into the fire it will 
go. The prophecy of judgment was part of the prophecy of 
the Messiah, whose work, as revealed to John, had in it very 
conspicuously a destructive side, and stood in strong contrast 
with Jewish dreams, inasmuch as it looked for that side of 
Messiah’s work to be executed on unworthy Jews. 

2. The contemplation of the terrible judgment hanging 
over Israel, and almost ready to break in lightning on the 
nation, leads John to proclaim the more blessed side of his 
message, —the coming of the great One, who would administer 
a better baptism than he could do. 

Nothing in John’s character is more beautiful and pathetic 
than the combination of dauntless courage and unfeigned hu- 
mility. He was like an iron pillar when opposing kings and 
rulers ; he was melted into lowly submission before the vision 
of the great coming One. This strong, stern soul rejoiced to 
abnegate all authority, and own itself unworthy to do even 
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the most menial office to Messiah, such as bearing his shoes, 
John knew his limitations. His baptism was but in water, 
and therefore cold, negative, and availing but to symbolize the 
washing away of sin by repentance. It had no power to pro- 
duce the positive fruit of righteousness which it demanded. 
But the more John knew its incompleteness, the more he was 
sure that the coming One would perfect what he had begun. 
The Messiah would baptize, but the element into which he 
would plunge his disciples would be fire, which would burn 
up evil, effecting a more inward and searching cleansing than 
water could accomplish, making cold hearts glow with the 
flame of devoted love, and transforming them into its owa 
fiery likeness. Clearly the baptismal fire spoken of in verse 
11 is not an alternative for the Holy Spirit, nor does it 
suggest the destructive energy which they must experience 
who do not yield to be baptized with the Holy Ghost ; but it 
is a symbol of that Spirit, and expresses his quickening, cleans- 
ing, assimilating power. 

The destructive side of the Messiah’s work follows in 
verse 12, The grand image there is rooted in Psalm 1, with 
its description of the wicked as chaff, which ‘‘ the wind driveth 
away,’’—an image which the psalm connects with the threat 
that they ‘shall not stand in the judgment.’’ John expands 
the image, and brings into prominence the Messiah’s part in 
the judgment, The old method of winnowing corn, which 
may still be seen in Palestine, was very primitive. When the 
rude process of threshing had been gone through, and the 
floor was littered with the chopped straw and grain, the peas- 
ant took up masses of the mingled stuff with a two-pronged 
fork, and tossed it against the wind, which carried the light 
chaff off the threshing-floor, and let the heavier grains fall 
within its borders. That is what Messiah will do in Israel, 
his threshing-floor ; and the result will be a separation of the 
true subjects of his kingdom from godless Jews. The one .is 
‘* his wheat,’’ and it will be gathered into his barn; the other 
is chaff, and it will be burned. 

John spoke only of Israel, but his words are true of us. 
He did not see the perspective of history, and knew not how 
many centuries lay between Messiah’s baptizing with the Holy 
Ghost and his purging his floor ; but the truth which he pro- 
claimed is not affected by his ignorance of times and seasons. 
Jesus Christ will either baptize with fire, which is blessedness 
and life, or cast into fire, which is death and wo. 

3. John and Jesus were relatives, and must have met in 
earlier days. The former may or may not have known of the 
circumstances attending their births, but he certainly did not 
know that his relation—Jesus—was the ‘Messiah. As cer- 
tainly he did know something of Jesus’ life and character, 
as his lowly answer to Jesus’ request for baptism proves. ‘I 
have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me?’’ 
can only have been said in consequence of John’s knowledge 
of the beautiful blamelessness of the life that had been unfold- 
ing, like some stainless lily, in- the seclusion of Nazareth. 
That such a pure soul should undergo a baptism of repentance 
seemed to John incongruous, and raises the question of what 
Christ’s motive and meaning in doing so were. 

Our Lord has answered the question, ‘‘ It becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness.’’ He did not need repentance, and 
had no confession of sin to make. But he willed to identify 
himself with sinful men, and to perform all which was incum- 
bent on them. What to others was a confession of sin, be- 
came in his case a profession of righteousness; and we may 
well ask ourselves on what hypothesis the character of Jesus 
can be saved from the charge of arrogant self-righteousness in 
thus asserting that he was without consciousness or need of 
repentance. It was part of his great work of ‘‘ taking part 
of the same ’’ weaknesses and obligations which belonged to 
his brethren, when the sinless One passed through the bap- 
tismal waters, and made clean, by contact with him, that which 
cleanses others. 

The vision of the open heavens, the descending dove, and 
the approving divine voice, is represented in the three first 
Gospels to have been seen and felt and heard by Jesus. 
John’s knowledge of it is neither affirmed nor denied. But, 
while Mark and Luke give the voice as saying ‘‘ Thou art,’’ 
Matthew gives it as ‘‘ This is,’’ which naturally implies that it 
was addressed to, or heard by, others. John tells us (John 
I : 32-35) that he beheld the descending dove and heard the 
voice, and that these were his grounds of certainty that Jesus 
was the Messiah, which he had not known till then. 

What was the significance of the baptism for Jesus? It was 
his inauguration for his Messianic work. The full power of 
the Spirit of God then descended on his sinless humanity, and 
anointed him for his work. The emblem of the dove suggests 
purity, gentleness, and meekness.~ The voice from heaven 
attests the claim that he had made in the act of submitting to 
John’s baptism, and declares him to be without ‘spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing,’’—the perfect Son, who dwells 
ever in the sunshine of the divine Father's approval, because 
he does always the things that please him. The convic- 
tion that had sent the boy of twelve to the temple, that he 
might be ever in his Father’s house and busied about his 
business, was ratified to the man of thirty by the heavenly 
token, which answered to his inmost consciousness, sealed his 
whole past with the Father’s ‘* Well done.’’ and sent him for- 
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ward to his work with the assurance that the pleasure of the 
Lord should prosper in his hand. ; 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
KASH 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


A Specimen of Sonship Recognized 


HAVE watched the long night for the November meteoric 
showers. We are anxious to know what can be revealed 
in space. How we watch for the revelation of God himself. 
He makes it. Anxious that we should not miss the revelation, 
he sends his star in the east, his angelic choir, his Spirit to 
Simeon, and now his rugged preacher, the Baptist. How his 
words ‘‘ volleyed and fhundered.’’ His work was to prepare 
the spiritual perception of pure hearts to see purity itself. 

Neither the Pharisees, whose sect originated in a jealous 
loyalty to God’s law, nor the Sadducees, most loftily aristo- 
cratic, could appreciate the coming Christ because of heredity 
from Abraham, nor by wealth, nor culture, only by a baptism 
of repentance from hypocrisy and formalism, Thorough 
work must be done—the ax must be laid unto the very root, 
Only the pure in heart can see God. The rest call the Christ 
a glutton, winebibber, possessed of a devil, a herder with 
sinners. 

Points: 1. A definite consecration of self and service to 
God should be made by every one. It should be public, and 
according to the ordinances and rites of the church (v.15). 

2. There is a double endorsement. John had the insight 
to make one (v. 14). The pure knew the pure. He had 
preached the mightier preacher to come. He knew him when 
he came. Set up your ideal, and you will know the real. 

The second endorsement was by the Holy Ghost. Jesus 
had fulfilled the law. Then the heavens were opened unto 
him (v. 16). He saw the Spirit of God. He lighted upon 
Christ. He never departed. The heavens with their great 
intensities of power and wealth of glory are always there, 
They are opened to Jacob, Elisha, his young man, Christ, 
Stephen, John, and others. The intercommunication of Eden 
between God and his child was re-established. The voice was 
audible, natural, and satisfactory. Thenceforward in every 
crisis the intercommunication went on, The consecration and 
submission had been*complete. The recognition of the Son 
by the Father was perfect. It appealed to two senses, sight 
and hearing, but far more fully it pervaded the heart. 

It was not for him alone, but as an example of what might 
take place in his degree for every one. 

The descent of the Spirit was not for the joy of divine ap- 
proval merely, but for power, as seen in the next lesson. 


University Park, Colo. 
KY 


Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


[Editor’s Note.—About twenty years ago H. Clay Trumbull 
originated in these columns a peculiar style of lesson help to 
which he gave the descriptive title of ‘‘ Illustrative Applica- 
tions.'’ These notes did not attempt to show the critical mean- 
ing of the lesson text, nor to treat it in the way of popular 
exposition. They simply sought to apply its obvious meanings 
to modern life and duty by homely illustrations; to illustrate in 
this way its applications to all of us. Two years ago it became 
necessary for their originator to intermit them foratime. In this 
emergency,the Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt, a long-time contributor, 
kindly consented to fill the gap until the original writer of the 
notes was ready to resume their preparation. In doing so he 
rendered an important service to the Editor, and gave help and 
gratification to a great multitude of readers. And now that they 
reappear under the name of their first writer, it is pleasant to 
-know that Dr. Hoyt, whose contributions will be given from time 
to time in other columns, stands ready to resume his good work, 
whenever it shall be necessary, for a longer or a shorter period.) 


HEN ke saw... Pharisees and Sadducees coming to 
his baptism, he said unto them, Ve offspring of vipers, 
who warned you to flee from the wrath to come? (v. 7.) Wa 
preacher were calling evil doers to repentance, and there came 
into his congregation a number of criminals just out of state 
prison, together with recognized thieves, gamblers, drunkards, 
and rumsellers, from the haunts of vice, it would be easy, and 
would seem natural, for him to turn and address words of 
warning and encouragement to them, Almost any preacher 
could do that. But if, while he was preaching a revival ser- 
mon, there should come in a number of those most prominent 
in church_and society, as if to honor his work by their pres- 
ence, it would seem strange, and would require courage, to 
address them as persons of a vile stock, and to ask what in- 
duced them to seek reform and hope in that place. It would 
never do for a preacher who was looking out for new pew- 
holders to try that method. Only a man who realized that he 
had just that message from God to give to just those persons 
ought to attempt anything of the sort. 
Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance (v. 8). 
If a church-member or anybody else has been in the habit of 
lying, or of defrauding, or of living impurely, or of acting in- 
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- way, and that he is very, very sorry for it, 


December 18, 1897 





sincerely, it is not enough for him to admit that such things 
are very wrong, and ought not to be indulged in; nor is it 
sufficient for him to confess that he has himself sinned in that 
Repentance in- 
cludes a great deal more than that, He must show by his 
whole course that he has turned from his old ways, and is 
moving in the opposite direction. 

Think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to 
our father (v. 9.) Godly parents, or distinguished ancestors, 
are something to be grateful for, and to get the benefit of, —if 
we will. But they cannot save us, nor can they even secure 
respect for us from our fellows, unless we personally deserve 
it. We see men and women nowadays who are proud of 
belonging to a ‘* good family,’’ and who tell boastfully, and 
with truth, of what their fathers did for the state or the church 
in former generations. How often we are inclined to ask, 
** Would their fathers be proud of these descendants, or 
would they be bitterly ashamed of them?’’ The less we brag 
about our ancestors, unless we are ourselves worthy of honor, 
the better it will be for the credit of our ancestors. 

He will gather his wheat into the garner, but the chaff he 
will burn up with unquenchable fire (v.12.) When a farmer 
has threshed out his grain, he doesn’t want the wheat and the 
chaff to be stored together, although they have grown to- 
gether. He puts the wheat into the granary, and the chaff 
into the fire. If a gold-hunter goes to the Klondike and 
makes a find, he doesn’t want the ore to be permanently left 
as he found it. He wants it to be purified in the furnace, 
that the choicest part may be saved through fire. What there 
is of good in our characters is more precious to our Saviour 
than is wheat to the farmer, or than is gold to the digger, and 
he will purge it by fire in order to gather it into his store- 
house. He will see that no fire destroys anything that is 
worth preserving. 

Then cometh Jesus... unto John, to be baptized, ... John 
would have hindered him. ... Jesus... said,... Suffer it 
now: for thus it becometh us to futfl all righteousness 
(vs. 13-15.) He who has most good, is sure to want more 
good. He who is recognized by others as most worthy, is 
evér looking for new opportunities of improving himself, or 
of helping others by action or example. If we think that we 
are above doing ordinary duties, we are not doing any duties 
as they ought to be done. $ 

Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straightway from the 
water: and lo, the heavens were opened unto him (v. 16). 
If we want to get a fresh glimpse of heaven, our best way is 
to attend to the simple and nearest duty which lies in our 
pathway. If we seek that glimpse by going to hear an elo- 
quent minister preach about heaven, when we ought to be 
watching by a sick-bed, or carrying food to a poor home, we 
shall miss that glimpse, and shall lose the sense of duty per- 
formed. We are never nearer to God than when doing just 
as we think God would have us do. 


Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


HE title of this lesson is ‘‘ Jesus and John.’’ It might 
better be, ‘‘ Jesus, John, the Holy Spirit, and the Father.’’ 
In this light we shall consider it. 

The preaching of John was of no ordinary kind. For four 
centuries no prophet had summoned the people to repentance, 
and now at last one had come with the true. prophetic ring to 
his message. The people were all on fire with anxiety to hear 
him, and poured out of the city to the Jordan, to learn what 
he had to say. The crowds that gathered around him were 
enormous, and the excitement ran high. 

The main theme of the Baptist’s preaching was contained in 
one word, namely, ‘‘repent.’’ A short word this, witha long 
meaning. It will be well for the teacher to emphasize this, 
-bringing it out in its fulness. What must I do to repent ? 

1. I must be sorry for my sins against God. This is the 
very first step in all true religion, and without it no one will 
ever come into the kingdom, I know that many put other 
things first, but they are mistaken. It is not ‘*I must read 
my Bible more,”’ nor ‘‘I must pray more,’’ not ‘‘I must go 
tore regularly to church.’’ All these things are good and 
necessary, but a man might read his Bible all day, and utter 
words of prayer all night, and go to church twice each week, 
and yet not be in the kingdom. The first thing that God re- 
quires of a sinner is that he be sorry that he has sinned. 
If this sorrow be of a genuine kind, it will lead to action, 
and this is just as important a part of true repentance as that 
of which we have just been speaking. 

2. I must turn away from my sin. 
sinning. 
same old way, is mere hypocrisy. I must, however, not only 
stop sinning, but I must start serving. True piety has two 
sides to it, the one negative and the other positive. The 
positive is that which leads us to active service for the Master. 
Merely not to do evil is of no avail, We must positively act 


That is, I must cease 








To profess sorrow for sin, and yet to go on in the ° 
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in the right way, and show by our deeds that we are truly sick 
of the old life, and in love with the new. To make this pos- 
sible, we must have the aid of the Holy Spirit. But that is 
just what John said Jesus would do. He would baptize men 
with this Spirit, and ever since the day of Pentecost this has 
been true. The Spirit is ready to come to any one who wants 
to have his aid, and empower them to stop sinning, and start 
serving. 

The lesson closes with the baptism of Jesus. In this we 
have the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Son. This was 
a sign and promise that Jesus should have the Spirit without 
measure in his earthly ministry. We have also the Father, 
testifying to the personality of the one whom John baptized. 
Jesus was the ‘‘ beloved Son’’ of God, in whom he was well 
pleased. In this solemn scene we have therefore an adum- 
bration of the doctrine of the Trinity. By itself it would not 
prove it, but if taken in conjunction with many other parts of 
the word, it may be used as proof that there is a Trinity in the 
divine Godhead, and that it is made up of the Father, the 
Son, who is also divine, and the Holy Spirit, who also partakes 
of divine nature. This is why we speak of the Father the 
Son and the Holy Ghost as ‘‘ one God.’’ 


New York City. 


AY 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class,.and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
free by the Editor to any one, upon request. Each week's issue 
of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every member 
of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies of 
any issue will be sent, on application, to any one who desires to 
introduce this course. Any book mentioned in the list or during 
the course of the studies may be purchased from The Sunday 
School Times.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 
Matthew 1-3. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read slowly Matthew chapters 1 and 2, noting how each 
event in the childhood of Jesus is shown to have been a fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, and a proof that Jesus was the expected 
Messiah-king. 

Read over chapter 3 as a whole, and then reread slowly, 
noting (1) the twofold message (v. 2) of John the Baptist ; 
(2) his appgarance ; (3) the popular response (vs. 5-7) to his 
appeal (comp. Luke 3: 7); (4) his particular message to the 
insincere religious leaders (vs. 7, 8); (5) to the unspiritual 
Jews (vs. 9, 10) ; (6) his definition of his relation to the Mes- 
siah as forerunner only (vs. 11, 12) ; (7) John’s perplexity at 
the request of Jesus for baptism, and his resistance (v. 14) ; 
(8) the accompaniments of the baptismal rite (vs, 16, 17). 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. Fora list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to these who are able 
to consult them.] 

Every life of Christ attempts to treat the work of John and 
the baptism of Jesus with care. It is unnecessary to specify 
any one. One of the best books devoted specifically to the 
subject is Stalker’s ‘‘ The Two St. Johns of the New Testa- 
ment ’’ (American Tract Society. $1). His analysis of John 
himself is masterly. On the subject of the quotations, see the 
discussions by Johnson of the passages tabulated on page 392, 
or by Toy, who takes the passages up in order. On the 
three chapters, the remarks by Dr. McLaren, ‘* Gospel of St. 
Matthew ’’ (see book-list), are extremely sensible and helpful. 
III. QuEsTIONS FoR STUDY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 

members of the class.] 

1. Jesus as a Fulfiller of Prophecy. (1.) How many cases 
of the fulfilment of prophecy does Matthew note in these first 
three chapters of his Gospel? (2.) In what way does he seem 
to regard Jesus as fulfilling them? Was it in a definite and 
particular way, or in a general way? Are some to be inter- 
preted as definite and others as general? What was Matthew’s 
real point? [Outline Studies : II.] 

2. John the Forerunner. (3.) From John’s dress and food, 
and authoritative words, what conclusion did the people draw 
as to his function? (Matt. 14:5.) What did he say about 
himself? (John 1: 19-27.) [Wright: 1. McLaren: 1.] (4.) 
How did Jesus estimate John, and what did he mean ? (Matt. 
II: 7-15.) 

3- John’s Message. (5.) From Luke 3: 18, might we infer 
that verses 7 to 12 are a very condensed summary of the rep- 
resentative thoughts of an extended preaching ministry ? 
What three distinct themes do these verses set forth ? [Geikie : 
7 5-] (6.) Can we group everything that John uttered under 
the double theme of verse 2? 
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4. dts Effect. (7.) Comparing Matthew 3:5; Luke 3: 
7; Matthew 11:7; Acts 18: 25; 19: 3, 4, etc., what can 
we infer regarding the external popular impression made by 
John? (8.) How did he really prepare the way for the work 
of Jesus? 

5. The Baptism of Jesus. (9.) Did John’s hesitation to 
baptize Jesus prove that he knew all kLout him? [Riddle : 
vs. 14, 15. McLaren: last §7] Why did Jesus desire to be 
baptized? Because he was conscious of sin, as an encourage- 
ment to others, as a dedicatory rite, as a symbol of abandon- 
ing his previous life and its connections and taking up the 
Messianic work, or to place himself among the sinners for 
whom he was to work? (10.) For whom, primarily, according 
to Matthew, was the dove-like vision and the approving voice 
from heaven,—-for Jesus, John, or the multitude? Compare 
John’s words also in John 1 : 32-34. What did it mean to 
John and to Jesus? [Riddle : vs. 16, 17.] 

IV. THE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

What an interesting study is suggested by the metaphors 
of Matthéw 3,—vipers, fruit, water, wind, fire, wheat, chaff, 
dove ! [Wright: § 2.] 

The character of John the Baptist is an interesting and 
fruitful theme. Of course, Matthew lays chief stress on his 
moral earnestness and insight. Other passages in the Gospels 
afford a broader survey of the man [Geikie: last ].] 

Our lesson raises the great quesiion upon which good men 
‘will always differ, of the significance of the baptism to Jesus 
in point of equipment for his work. What was he endowed 
with at this time, or were the vision and voice merely a sym- 
bolic approval of his purpose ? 


New Haven, Conn, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ITH the new year we begin our gospel studies in a new 
book,—the first book of the New Testament. Look 
at the title-page of the New Testament in your Bible, and see 
what the book is called,—‘* The New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ He had been foretold in the Old 
Testament, written hundreds of years before his birth. In the 
New Testament we have his life and story written by different 
persons, three of whom knew him well, and were constantly 
Look at the title of the book where we 
What is it called? There are four 
of these Gospels, each called ‘‘ the Gospel according to”’’ the 
name of the writer, and Matthew’s is the first of the written 
accounts of Jesus’ life-work and death. What book have we 
just finished studying, that gives the life story of Paul? The 
Book of the Acts of the Apostles and the four Gospels are 
called the historical books of the New Testanfent. Matthew 
wrote his Gospel for the Jews, to convince them that Jesus 
was the promised Messiah ; and for this reason he gives the 
line of Jesus’ family from Abraham to David, and from King 
David to Joseph, the husband of Mary the mother of Jesus. 
No doubt, in the recent Christmas lesson, the story of Jesus’ 
birth was recalled, so that we may begin with the introduction 
of Jesus into his public ministry. 

John the Baptist.—He was a cousin of Jesus, and just six 
months older. He was foretold in the Old Testament as a 
messenger coming to prepare the way of the Lord. He came 
preaching in the wilderness, saying, ‘‘ Repent ye; for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,’’ (For all these lessons accu- 
rate maps should be used, and scholars should be encouraged 
to make maps giving location and relative position of places 
described as we progress.) John the Baptist came preaching 
in the wilderness ; and, # you read the fourth verse of the third 
chapter of Matthew, you may see how he looked in his coarse 
robe of camel’s hair, with a rude girdle of leather fastened 
about his waist, his food the locusts and the wild honey he 
found in rocks and hollow trees in the deserts. 

Pharisees and Sadducees.—John saw and knew those who 
came to hear. Among them were some of the chief men of 
thé nation, the leaders of the people who claimed to be strict 
observers of the law and of every form in the Jewish worship. | 
John was not afraid of them, and he used no borrid words in 
his preaching. He was bold, and called them the ‘ offspring 
of vipers.’’ What is a viper? When a viper fastened on 
Paul’s hand, why did the islanders expect to see Paul die at 
once? Satan is often called the old serpent, and sin a deadly 
So John reminded them that, if they came to 
be baptized, they must have changed hearts and lives. They 
were proud to call Abraham their father, and looked coldly on 
the common people. John told them of God’s mercy and 
power,—that from the stones lying around on the river-bank 
God could raise up children to share the blessings promised 
in Abraham to all the families of the earth. 

Words of Warning.—John the Baptist warned them of 
coming days of punishment. They all knew what would be 
done‘in an orchard or vineyard which did not yield good fruit 
in its season. Each year the gardeners examined every tree 


with him for years. 
have our lesson to-day. 


poison-sting. 
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and vine, and those which yielded nothing were cut down, and 
used for the only thing they were fit for, firewood. 

Words of Love.—John also gave words of promise. He 
baptized with water, but he told of One coming who would 
baptize with the Holy Ghost, He was so great and mighty 
that John felt unworthy even to carry his shoes or fastea the 
Straps which held his sandals on his feet. That was the com- 
ing Christ, who, John said, would gather the good like choice 
wheat to himself, 

From Galilee to Jordan.—(Use map.) 
now, had been in Nazareth in Galilee. John was at the river 
Jordan, not far from Jericho and Bethabara. Who came to 
be baptized by John? Did the man who feit unworthy to be 
his servant feel worthy to baptize the one of whom he had 
been preaching ? 
Jesus ? 


A Voice from Heaven,—¥Earth and heaven met in love when 


Jesus’ home, until 


When he objected, what did he say to 
How did Jesus answer him ? 


the Son of God was baptized, for the heavens were opened, and 
the Holy Ghost came upon him in the form of a dove, the em- 
blem of peace. A’voice from heaven spoke the words of our 
Golden Text. Three times in the life of the Son, in a voice 
heard by others on earth, the Father gave proof of approving 
love to his Son. To be like Jesus, to love him, to believe 
and obey his teaching, is to be one of the great company in 
whom the Father is ‘‘ well pleased.’’ 


Louisville, Ay. 
Ya 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


N OUR survey of the course for this quarter, we note with 

satisfaction that with few exceptions we can make a sort 

of mission sequence of these lessons; a continuation of the 

subject from a new point of view for our older children, but 

for our new comers we must make an introduction for this 

course which begins at a point presupposing some knowledge 
of the life and work of Jesus and of John. 

We shall need to have preliminary—not supplementary— 
lessons on the life of Christ quite frequently. 

Let us begin to-day with the story of the birth of Christ, 
and, teaching in outline, we can gradually lead to the question 
why Jesus came. Until the children understand something 
of the mission of Jesus, they will not try to see why it was of 
any importance that a messenger should prepare the way ; 
and they will not care to learn why we need to-day all those 
who are eager to carry the same message to the ends of the 
earth. This, in part, qur theme for the quarter. 

For the sake of those whovare totally ignorant, we may open 
the lesson with an account of ‘‘ two babes,’’ Jesus and John, 
both promised of the Lord. 

The older children can help us in telling of the Holy Babe, 
the shepherds, the star in the east. We use the second 
chapter of Luke, beginning with the eighth verse, in giving this 
account. We make of this a continued story by telling of 
another babe, who lived not far away (Hebron), in a house 
like this in the picture. 

‘*An angel of the Lord’’ had appeared to tell Zacharias 
that a babe should be sent of the Lord (Luke 1: 11-13) to 
gladden the hearts of father and mother, and to do a great 
work in turning many to the Lord (Luke 1: 16). 
use in brief the story found in Luke 1: 5-17, 80. 


We can 
When we 
reach the point, the child John grew strong in spirit, we 
leave him, to return to the child Jesus, learning of his father 
the carpenter how to handle tools, going to school in a church 
(synagogue) with other children, and, as he grew older, learn- 
ing something of what his real work was to be. 

After a few words about the child Jesus, who felt that he 
must be about his Father's business, we see him next here. 
Show picture of Jesus holding children in his arms, and teach 
{or the older children reciting in concert) the verse, ‘ Suffer 
(Mark 10; 54). 

This introductory lesson, after an account of the childhood 


the little children to come unto me”’ 


of Jesus andof John, could be built on the text Luke 4: 18, 
We are beginning now to teach of the mission of Jesus, and, 
while we are trying to explain this, frequent quotations of’ the 
clear and simple clauses from the text on which we build our 
the 
‘*to preach the gospel to the poor,’’ to heal the 


introduction will fix them forever in children’s minds ; 
for instance : 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and re- 
covering of sight tothe blind.’’ We will use also the thought 
in Acts 3: 26,—God sent him to turn every one of you away 
from your sins. ‘ 

We then return to John, explaining that he had now grown 
to be a strange, wild-looking man, and lived in a desert. 

Our lesson proper would begin where he comes out of the 
desert to preach. However, the children will want to hear 
about his desert life, his coarse dress, his food, etc. 

John spoke stern fiery words to the people who crowded 
about him on the river bark. He told them that the Lord 
Christ was coming, and that they were not fit to meet him. 
He told them that the kingdom of heaven was at hand, and 


they were not ready for it. He told them to givé up their 
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pretended goodness (hypocrisy), which was all sham, and to 
be sorry for their sins. 

They listened all the more patiently because their troubles 
made them anxious for his help, and because his strange dress 
and stern way of preaching were like that of a good prophet 
who long ago helped their fathers, and was afterwards caught 
up in a chariot of fire. 
this. 

** Are you Elias come back again ?’’ they asked. Others who 
were sorry for their sins, thought that John was the Saviour. 
John said, ‘‘ There cometh one mightier than I after me, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose.’’ 

‘* Master, what shall we do?’’ asked the people. While 
John was telling them that the way to get ready for our Lord 
was for those who had plenty of food and clothing to share 
with the poor ; and, while he was teaching of those matters of 
which our Golden Rule always reminds us, Jesus came to the 
river bank. 


Some of you are able to tell about 


After describing the baptism of Jesus, we continue by quot- 
ing directly from Luke 3: 21, 22. This, because we want the 
exact ‘* Bible words about the dove.’’ 

Do not attempt to explain about the dove, or to show any 
so-called ‘* lesson illustrations ”’ 
on the head of Jesus. 


in which a literal dove appears 
The children get grossly material ideas 
from this sort of thing, as has been proved by expert teachers. 

The point for application: The message of John comes to 
us through this Book. Jesus is here! He wants to live with 
us. How shall we make all things ready 
ready ’’ ) to receive him? 


(not, ‘‘are we 


Northampton, Mass. 


Oriental Lesson Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


66 REPARE YE THE WAY OF THE LOoRD,’’ ETC,—The 
forerunner is a striking figure in Oriental life. From 
the remotest ages to the present time he has added dignity 
and importance to Oriental processions. When the governor 
of Syria goes abroad through the streets of Damascus, a gayly 
clad® official rushes along before him, driving loiterers right 
and left out of the way, obliging shopkeepers to draw hur- 
riedly into their shops all boxes, baskets, and bundles that 
encumber the narrow thoroughfare. The official is fully 
armed, and he uses freely the curbash to stimulate the lazy or 
the sulky, and far ahead his cry is heard, ‘*‘ Make ready the 
way for the governor.’’ When a procession is made through 
a country district, the people of the village swarm along the 
track, rolling stones and other obstacles out of the way, ram- 
ming dust and rubbish into pits and hollows, and making a 
great show of preparing a highway for the passage of the 
potentate and his followers. Visitors to Egypt cannot fail to 
notice the slender but picturesque figures that run swiftly 
along the streets in front of their masters’ carriages. They 
are dressed lightly, carry long staves, and call loudly to the 
people as they fly along to make way for their lords, The 
same custom prevails in the desert, or, rather, it has found its 
way from the desert to the towns, The Bedwy chief has his 
forerunners, Stalwart and sinewy as the Baptist himself, they 
march ahead of their lords in raiment of camel’s hair, and 
with leathern girdles about their loins, These forerunners 
were known to the holy men of old who wrote as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. Malachi and Isaiah used them as 
objects known and familiar to prefigure the Baptist who was 
to come, but whom they saw as through a glass darkly. 
** Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the 
way before me ’’ (Mal. 3: 1). ‘* The voice of him that crieth 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God ’’ (Isa. 40 : 3). 
**Wiosk FAN Is IN HIS HAND,’’ ETC.—Here John em- 
ploys a common and familiar object as a sign and symbol of 
Christ’s dealings with the mixed multitude. The Oriental 
threshing-floor remains unchanged since the days of the Bap- 
tist. It is a level circular spot forty or fifty feet in diameter. 
The wheat, when reaped, is carried to the threshing-floor, 
and thrown in the center ; and it is trodden out by oxen, who 
drag over it a wooden instrument with stones or bits of iron 
fastened into the wood as teeth, which not only separate the 
grain from the straw, but grind the straw fine as chaff. As 
the threshing proceeds, the rough heap from the harvest field 
disappears, and a mound of grain and chaff takes its place. 
Then comes the man with the far, which is a wooden shovel 
about eighteen inches long and twelve inches broad, with a 
handle about five or six feet in length. With this shovel, or 
fan, the husbandman tosses the combined wheat and chaff 
high into the air. The grain falls straight down, the cut 
straw is tailed off by the wind to the side of the grain, and the 
dust or chaff is carried still farther away. The grain is care- 
fully. garnered in, the cut straw is preserved for the cattle, 
and the dust or chaff is driven aw‘y, or, as # is full of noxious 
seeds, birned up with fire. 


London, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


wer ** Tesus is’? 
What is Jesus? 


question, and answers it. 

(Question out the facts of Matt. 3: 1-12.) All are now 
ready for this mightier one to appear. What will he be like ? 

One thing is sure,—he will be no angel, but a man, He 
was born a helpless babe, as we saw last week. He has been 
growing up in Nazareth, obeying, studying, visiting Jerusa- 
lem, learning his trade, preparing for his work. 
judge, he knows us. 

John preached about a kingdom, and of that kingdom Jesus 
is the 4img. Whoever comes to him must ‘ follow ’’ him, and 
try to be like him. When Jesus comes, John steps back. 
Pharisee, fisherman, rich young ruler,-—all may belong, if they 
will have Jesus for their king. 

Part of John’s work was to induce men to repent and for- 
sake their sin, The kingdom is a kingdom of holiness, and 
Jesus, the man, the king, is also the 4o/y one. He wants his 
followers to renounce all sin, and to confess their desire and 
purpose to lead a holy life. So he sets thém an example, and 
is baptized like the rest. We love to be in the kingdom of 
Jesus, in proportion as we are striving to be holy like him. 

While Jesus was being baptized, what took place? Whose 
voice ? What words? What appearance? So we have the 
witriess that Jesus is the Son of God. The Spirit came to 
bring him power for service. 
heart. 


at the opening of the review. 
To-day’s opening lesson raises this . 


Though our 


So will he come to every holy 
Now, what is Jesus to us ? It is well that he is—(recapitu- 


late.) But we need him as ous Saviour. Is he able to be? 
Is he willing to be? Is he? 


JESUS 
HOLY 


IS SON OF GOD 
QUR SAVIOUR 


MAN 
KING 








Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘‘O turn ye, O turn ye ; for why will ye die." 
‘* Day of judgment ! day of wonders ! 

‘‘ And will the Judge descend ?"’ 

‘* Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go."’ 

‘* In all my Lord's appointed ways.”’ 

‘I have heard my Saviour calling."’ 

‘*Holy Spirit, faithful Guide."’ 

‘Spirit of holiness, descend."’ 


ASA™ 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


HIRTY YEARS, — When was Christ born? 
What wonderful events attended his birth ? 
his first journey? 


Where? 
What was 
Why was it performed? His second 
journey? What happened at that visit to Jerusalem? Where 
did Christ spend his boyhood? Doing what? 
father and mother of John the Baptist ? 
Where? What life did he adopt ? 
preach ? Where ? What was his message ? 

2. REPENT (vs. 7-10).—Who were the Pharisees? the 
Sadducees? Why did they go to hear John preach? Why 
did he call them vipers? What was the ‘‘ wrath to come”’ 
against which John warned them? Why did they need to be 
urged to prove their repentance by deeds ? 
come from having noble ancestors ? 


Who were the 
When was he born? 
In what manner did he 
To whom? 


What advantages 
How had these Jews 
What did John signify by his par- 
able of the ax and the trees? When was the prophecy fulfilled 
so far as concerned the nation ? 
life ? 

3. THE MEssiAH COMING (vs. I1, 12).—How did John 
get his idea of the Messiah? 
different from John’s? Why is fire the symbol of the Holy 
Ghost? What was the ‘‘fan’’? the *‘floor’’? How does 
Christ furnish a test for men? How are men separated? 
What is the final fate of the wicked? the good ? 

4. THE MeEssIAH COME (vs. 13-15).—How old was Jesus ? 
(Luke 3: 23.) To what part of the Jordan did_he probably 
come? (John 1; 28.) Why did he seek baptism from John? 
Why did John seek to prevent him? What blessings have 
sprung from Christ’s own baptism ? 

5. THe BeLoven Son (vs. 16, 17).—Who saw the heavenly 
dove ? (John 1: 32.) Why did the Spirit assume that form? At 


abused those advantages ? 


How does it apply to every 





How was Christ's baptism” * 
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what ‘other times én Christ’s ministry was-a voice thus heard? 
(Mark.9: 7; Fohn 12:28.) Why was this voice sent .at ‘this 
time ? 
For the Superintendent 

1. Who was the prophet that preceeded Christ? .2. What 
one word might sum up his-teachings? Who came to John 
to be baptized? 4. Why 4id the sinless Christ seek ‘baptism ? 
5. What was the first token of ‘his approval ‘that God sent 
upon him? 6. And the second token? 


a 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 

[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer,and dlank space 
is allowed for ‘the written amswers. Send fer free specimen copy ‘to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1. What adjectives would describe John the Baptist’s way 
of preaching? 2. What.did he require his converts to do? 
3. Whose coming did he foretell? 4. For what purpose did 
Jesus come to John the Baptist? 5. What two wonderful 
things happened after the baptism ? 


Boston. 
XSL 
Lesson Summary 


OHN, the forerunner of Jesus, is at his work. Multitudes, 
of all classes and from all places, wait on his ministry and 


_ seek his baptism. Throngs of Pharisees and Sadducees come 


also, Not that they heed his call to repentance, but that they 
would be in the popular movement. John understands and 
denounces their pretensions, demands the fruit of repentance, 
overturns their Abrahamic claims, warns them of the impend- 
ing crisis, expounds the work of the coming Messiah. Then 
comes Jesus, making :a long journey, asking baptism for him- 
self. John, knowing his holy life and possibly suspecting him 
to be the very Messiah, demurs. Jesus insists and John 
yields. Then follow sublime attestations of the sonship of 


Jesus. The heavens open; the dove descends; God de- 
clares, ‘‘This is my beloved Son, in whom 1 am well 
pleased.’’ Thus the token appointed is given (John 1: 


33, 34), John is convinced, Messiah is proclaimed. 
oO 
Added Points 

Not all who follow a popular movement follow it from proper 
motives. Fruit must be demanded if credence is to be given. 

Not as products of creative power would God secure ad- 
herents or people heaven, but by voluntary choice of those 
made in his image. 

Where there is no fruit there is no value. 
God’s gardens will be cut up by the very roots. 
lies ready for use. 

Jesus’ zeal to fulfil all righteousness is an abiding model for 
us. He matea long journey todo it; ‘he’persisted to the end. 

Duty done is the open door to divine honors. For ‘the 
faithful, heaven opens, the Spirit descends, God utters approval. 


Such trees in 
There the ax 





What the Lesson Committee Decided 
to Do 


By B. F. Jacobs 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


HE meeting of the International Lesson Committee 
held at Washington November 9-11 was important 
in-several particulars. It was the thirty-fourth regular 
meeting since the first committee was appointed at In- 
dianapolis in 1872, and the fourth meeting of the com- 
mittee held in the city of Washington. It was the 
second meeting of the fifth Lesson Committee, appointed 
at the Boston convention held in 1896, and it was the 
first time in the history of the committees that all the 
members were present. At this meeting two additional 
corresponding members were elected ; namely, the Rev. 
Frank W. Warne of Calcutta for India, and Archibald 
Jackson of Melbourne for Australia. 
six members from England, 
mittee to twenty-three. 


with the 
enlarge the whole com- 


These, 


The first work of the Committee at this meeting was 
to decide whether a separate lesson should be selected 
for the primary scholars under the age of eight years. 
The decision of the Committee and the basis of their 
action are given below. A conference and correspondence 
with many primary-class teachers, since the decision of 
the Committee, lead me to believe that the Commit- 


‘tee’s action will be generally approved. Certainly the 
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Committee tried faithfully to ascertain the views of Sun- 
day~school workers on this question, and-to decide wisely. 

The second step was the decision that, in the division 
as to time, two and one-half years be given to the Old 
Testament, and three and one-half years to the New 
Testament, and that the basis of the lessons be princi- 
pally biographical, giving the first year and one-half to 


.a Chronological study of the life .of Christ. 


These lesson selections will be submitted to the cerre- 
sponding members, and, when their suggestions have 
been considered, the adoption of the lessons will -be 
made at the next session. of the Committee. It is proba- 
ble that the selections for Golden Texts will also be sub- 
mitted to some well-known primary-class teachers for 
their suggestions. 

The Committee decided to hold its next meeting in 
Chicago, March 30, 1898. The general plan for the 
World's Sunday-school Convention, to be held in Lon- 
don, England, July 11-17, 1898, was presented, and ten 
members of the Committee expressed their purpose to 
attend (D.V.). This will give an opportunity for .a meet- 
ing with the corresponding members in England, with 
the possibility that the members from India and Australia 
will also attend. 

The Committee called on President McKinley, and 
the members were presented by Bishop H. W. Warren. 

The action of the International Sunday-school Lesson 
Committee on the question.of a separate lesson for the 
primary department was as follows. 

At the meeting of the International Sunday-School Les- 
son Committee held in the city of Philadelphia March 17, 
1897, five members of the Committee, namely, the Rev. 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler of New York, the Rev. Dr. A. E. 
Dunning of Boston, Principal E. 1. Rexford. of Montreal, 
J. R. Pepper of Memphis, and B. F. Jacobs of Chicago, 
were appointed to confer withthe primary Sunday-school 
workers and others, and to bring to the next meeting of 
the Lesson Committee: a scheme of primary lessons for 
one year. 

To ascertain the views of primary workers and others, 
one hundred letters were addressed to state and provin- 
cial ‘primary workers, or secretaries, to officers or leaders 
of primary unions, to writersof lessons for primary classes, 
and to publishers and editors of helps for primary teach- 
ers, .asking for an expression of views, and, in some 
cases, for a list of lessons suitable for scholars under 
eight years*of age. In response, nearly forty replies were 


received. hey are classified as follows : 
For For 
Name. | One Separate 
Lesson | Lesson 
Chicago Summer School for Primary Work- Ane | 
. €TS (DI States), .. on. 
New Jersey Summer ‘School for ‘Primary | Separate 
Workers (29 unions), » a2 5 o-6 4 40a | lesson. 
Primary Unions, .............| Six. | Three. 
Publishers and Editors, or .. «| Sie. Three. 
State and Provincial Primary Workers, Eight. One. 
Well-known Primary Workers, * ..' Sw. | Two. 


Five courses of lessons were submitted to the commit- 
tee,—two for two years, three for one year. 

The sub-committee of five met in Washington, ‘Novem- 
ber 9 and Io, and spent one afternoon and evening and 
part of a second afternoon in a thorough and careful 
consideration of the question. Their report to the Les- 
son Committee is as follows : 

The papers submitted to your sub-committee include 
representations : 

1. From denominational and other publishing houses, 
editors, and lesson-writers. 

2. From primary workers employed as state and pro- 
vincial workers. 

3. From representatives of summer schools and pri- 
mary unions, and 

4. From well-known’ primary workers. 

These representations form a very interesting subject 
of study, and they are remarkable for two prominent 
characteristics : first, the wide difference of opinion as 
to the advisability of having a separate primary course ; 
and, second, the diversity of opinion manifested by those 
who have attempted to formulate their ideas of a pri- 
mary course. After careful consideration of all the rep- 
resentations submitted, your committee find as follows : 

1. That, while the proposal for a separate primary 
course has many strong supporters, the demand for such 
a course is by no means general, and therefore it would 
not be wise for the Lesson Committee to attempt to for- 
mulate a separate primary course until ‘time has been 
given for further consideration of the subject. 
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2. That before this committee can recommend any 
action, it is persuaded that the leaders in primary work 
should carefully compare their own plans, and reach a 
fairly unanimous conclusion as to : 

(1.) The age of scholars for whom the lessons are 
desired. i 

(2.) The length of the term, or cotrse, of such sepa- 
rate primary lessons. 

(3-) The actual lessons to be adopted in such a course. 

This being done, the way would be more clear for 
further recommendation by your Committee. Should 
such comparison of views be secured this winter so that 
a conclusion would be reached early in March, the Com- 
mittee could at their next meeting, on March 30, con- 
sider it, and report again. 

3. That the sub-committee be continued, 
structed to report at the next meeting. 

The report of the sub-committee was unanimously 
adopted. 


. 
and im- 


Chicago. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—treligious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book ‘should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 


« and address of the publisher, if possible, and should -be 


accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher's advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


2B 
Holiday Miscellanies* 


OOKS of arctic adventure, when copiously illustrated, 

as is Sir William Martin Conway's The First Crossing 

of Spitsbergen, with black-and-white drawings, photo- 
graphic reproductions, and colored plates, follow in ‘the 
wake of an interest in Northern exploration which Nansen 
has aroused. Spitsbergen had never even been explored 
nor crossed until 1896, when Conway's party accom- 
plished the feat. Adventurers of many nationalities 
have resorted to its coast for industrial purposes, but it 
belongs to nobody, and is practically uninhabited. The 
Royal Society and the Royal Geographical Society backed 
the Conway expedition scientifically and fimancially, yet 
that company of zodlogists, geologists, photographers, 
and topographers, pledged themselves to subordinate 
every consideration to that of getting inland. They ac- 
complished what they went, for, and more, for ‘they 
brought back many observations of high scientific value, 
mcluding six hundred photographs. The last chapter 
enthusiastically recommends Spitsbergen as a summer 
resort. A weekly summer service of steamers is already 
plying between Hammerfest and Advent Bay, where the 
company has erected a wooden inn. 
reation ought here to join hands. 
fjords, 


Science and rec- 
Mountain peaks, 
and pleasant tempera- 
tures, invite to this untrodden land, where the process 
of glacial world-making may be studied without moles- 
tation. The book is a handsome one. 


glaciers, grassy plains, 


The First Crossing of Spitsbergen: Being an Account of an Inland 
Journey of Exploration and Survey, with Descriptions of Several Moun- 
tain Ascents, of Boat Expeditions in Ice Fjord, of a Voyage to Nerth- 
ELast-Land, the Seven Islands, down Hinloopen Strait, nearly to Wiches 
Land, and into most of the Fjords of Spitsbergen, andef an almost Com- 
plete Circumnavigation of the Main Island. By Sir William Martin Con- 

way. M.A., F.5S.A., R.G.5S., sometime Aen Professor of Art, 
University Colleg ze Liverpoo) With contributions by J. W. Gregory, 
1).Sc., A. Trevor Batt e,and E. J. Garwood. 8vo, illustrated, xii, 
371. London: J. M. Dent & Co. ; New York: Charles S« ribner’s Sons, 

This Courttry of Ours. By Benjamin Harrison, Ex-President of the 
United States. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 360. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


F1.50 
Sponantton Heraldry: A Practical Handbook of its Artistic Treatment. 
By G. Eve. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xvi, 281. London: George Bell & 


Sons ; New York: Macmillan & Co. $3.30. 

Tales from McClure’s: The West. By Octave Thanet, E. V. Wilson, 
William Allen White, Ela Higginson, Joseph Kirkland, Dorothy Lundt, 
and Julia D. Whiting. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 195. New York; Double- 
day & McClure Co. 25 cents 

The Visit of St. Nicholas. By Clement C. Moore,LL.D. Facsimile 
of the Original Mannscript, with Life of the Author by William S. Pelle- 
= au. Illustrated by Frederick Thornburgh. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 36. 

New York: G. W. Dillingham Ce. 75 cents 

The Vege-Men’s Revenge 
by Bertha Upton 
& Co. $2 

Sunlight and Shadow : 


Pictures by Florence K. Upton 
Oblong 8vo, pp. 63 jew York 


Verses 
Longmans, Green, 


A Book for Photographers, Amateur and Pro- 
essionel. Edited by W. 1. Lincoln Adams. 4to, illustrated, pp. 141. 
New Vork: The Baker & Taylor Co. $2.50. 

The First Christmas Tree. By Henry van Dyke. 
Howard Pyle. 8vo, pp. 75. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. §t.s0. 

Lullaby-Land: Songs of Childhood. By Eugene Field. Selected by 
Kenneth Grahame and illustrated by Charles Robinson. 12mo, pp. 229 
New York; Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


Illustrated by 
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It would have been more precise to call President Har- 
rison’'s This Country of Ours This National Government 
of Ours. Incidentally we have glimpses of the country 
and its doings, but the main topic is the Washington gov- 
ernment in its great divisions, and especially the executive 
departments. Within the limits thus set the book hardly 
could be improved. It is the work of an expert, and its 
account of our government is clear, readable, impartial, 
adequate, and accurate. People of even unusual infor- 
mation will learn much from the book, and it would 
serve much better than dry commentaries on our national 
constitution for the instruction of the young. 

As a motif in decoration, heraldry has resources which, 
according to G. W. Eve in his Decorative Heraldry, 
have ‘not From the 
scientific point of view, he quite rightly thinks that her- 


received deserved recognition. 
aldry has been thoroughly examined, -—if, indeed, there 


is such a thing as a ‘science’ of heraldry. It is with 
heraldic forms as an art resource that Mr. Eve is par- 
ticularly concerned, although he makes no pretense to 
exhaustive treatment of a subject whose material is prac- 
tically inexhaustible. He professes to have done no 
more than endeavor to ‘‘ trace the history of English 
heraldic art in its chief features, to point out the changes 
of style it has undergone, and the influences that have 
conduced thereto, at the same time directing attention to 
such examples as may be useful as a preliminary study 
to the practice of the art."’ Nevertheless, he has in- 
cluded a chapter which he calls a ‘* Primer of Heraldry,"’ 
in order that the unskilled reader may know something 
The 


photographic illustrations of helmets, shields, crests, 


of the rules and significances of heraldic forms. 


armored figures, coins, seals, banners, sculptured door- 
ways, cofters, panels, screens, tombs, book-covers, em- 


’ broideries, memorial tablets, book-plates, and portrait 


frames, some of which are reproduced in color, make the 
book very interesting and valuable to the herald, historian, 
and decorative artist. 

Short stories, selected from among those which the 
publishers regard as the best which have appeared in 
McClure’s Magazine, are now issued in a series of book- 
lets under the title Tales from McClure's. The purpose 
has been to make volumes of the best quality at a low 
price, and of a handy pocket size, flexibly bound, and 
agreeable to read. This volume, comprising tales of The 
West, contains seven stories, and is headed by Octave 
Thanet. Other volumes of the series are Tales of Adven- 
ture, Tales of Humor, and Romance. 

Dr. Moore's the Night before Christmas is 
certainly the most popular contribution to Christmas 
poetry that any American poet has written. It was writ- 
ten just three quarters of a century ago, and it must have 
been reprinted in myriads of copies in anthologies and 
periodicals. There are thousands who recall it as the 
favorite presentation of the Santa Claus myth, in whose 
truth they believed so firmly. This pretty edition, with 
a facsimile of the author's text, will therefore appeal to 
many readers. 

An entertaining nonsense book for children is The 
Vege-Men's Revenge, the verses by Bertha Upton and 
the pictures by Florence K. Upton. Every other page 
pictures the Vege-Men, which are various vegetables, 
potatoes, carrots, cabbages, onions, etc., humanized 
with faces and limbs. The rhymed text is a continuous 
story in which the Vege-Men plant a little girl, with 
results which need not be here revealed. 

So numerous are photographers nowadays that one 
who wishes to give a beautiful gift to a friend can hardly 
go amiss in*selecting W. I. 


Twas 


L. Adams's Sunlight and 
Shadow. The professional and amateur knight of the 
camera will alike value the suggestions, both in picture 
and in text, which furnish these handsome pages. The 
author discusses photography from the standpoint of the 
artist as well as, to some extent, the manipulator in 
the photographic process. One hundred exquisite half- 
tone reproductions illustrate the text. The book is not 
exactly a practical guide for the beginner, although the 
beginner's loss will not be small if he ignores it. In 
addition to the author's own original paragraphs and 
illustrations, he has collected here from various sources 
articles and illustrations by the best authorities on pho- 
tographic landscape and studio art. 

An unusually appropriate gift-book is Dr. Henry van 
Dyke's volume, The First Christmas Tree. It is only 
necessary to mention the name of the author to assure 
book. It is a 
story of Winfried of England, known in the Roman 


the reader of the literary merit of the 
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tongue as Boniface, and called the Apostle of Germany. 
The story tells how he left his home in Wessex, accom- 
panied by the young Prince Gregor, and penetrated the 
forests of Germany, until, meeting the heathen host at 
the thunder-oak of the god Thor, they see a human 
sacrifice about to be performed, which is, however, pre- 
vented by Winfried. The oak is felled, and a little fir is 
set up in the house of the heathen priest,—a ‘living 
tree, with no stain of blood upon it."’ 
called the tree of the Christ-child. The heathen rites 
are no more to be performed in the shadows of the 
forest. Winfried tells the story of Bethlehem, proclaims 
‘‘the thunder-oak has fallen, and I think the day is 
coming when there shall not be a home in all Germany 
where the children are not gathered around the green 
fir-tree to rejoice in the birth-night of Christ."’ The 
book is beautifully printed on feather-edge paper, each 
page surrounded by a heavy ornamental border. Howard 
Pyle adds to the attractions of the text by four of his 
masterly illustrations. 


The tree is to be 


Now that the pen of Eugene Field is forever silent, 
it is well to have his best poems of childhood gathered 
together in a volume by themselves. 
a choice volume. 


Lullaby-Land is 
The Table of Contents shows which 
previous volumes have been drawn upon, and to what 
extent. There is a preface by Kenneth Grahame, to 
whom we are indebted for the compilation of the book, 
This preface is printed in that forbidding type, Italic. 
Is this because the preface adds little, if anything, to 
the value ‘of the book? The collection contains some 
of Eugene Field's finest gems. The parent who is fortu- 
nate enough to receive a copy of Lullaby-Land as a gift 
“must remember that not all of this author's poems of 
child-life are suitable reading for children. The pathos 
of ‘* Little Boy Blue,’’ for instance, is not addressed to 
the childish ear of a’ ‘‘ Little Boy Blue,’’ but to the adult 
heart. 
CHD 


Wordsworth Literature * 


HERE must have been a great revival of interest in 
Wordsworth since Matthew Arnold published his 
anthology, and Swinburne flayed him for putting Byron 
too high and Wordsworth too low. We have had since 
that four complete editions of the poems ; namely, the 
Globe edition by John Morley; the Bell edition by 
Professor Dowden ; the Eversley edition by Professor 
Knight, being his second ; and the Apollo edition, like 
the Globe, in one volume. Besides this and the ad- 
mirable work on Wordsworth's early life by M. Emile 
Legouve, we have had many good selections, which con- 
tribute to the evidence that England is. coming back to 
the study of her greatest poet since Milton. 

Professor Knight's edition of the Prose Works of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth adds really nothing to Dr. Grosart’s 
edition of 1876, except in correcting some oversights and 
removing two unauthorized titles. But Wordsworth's 
prose is so excellent, and so little known, that the repro- 
duction of it in these two handy volumes is a service to 
our literature. The editor should have known better 
than to misspell Professor Henry Reed's name in his 
introduction. 

In his edition of the Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, 
Professor Knight makes a very desirable addition to 
Wordsworth literature. Miss Wordsworth has long been 
recognized by good judges as a mind hardly, if at all, in- 
ferior to her brother in poetic insight, and nearly his equal 
in power of expression. It was through her faith in him 
that he rose above the depression created by the failure of 
the French revolutionists to realize his hopes, and devoted 
himself to poetic production. Through Professor Shairp 
we already possessed her Journal of their Scottish tour 
of 1803, which forms the seventh of the twelve Journals 
here given, but by far the longest. All that is here 
added is pure gain, as throwing light on the character of 
a heroic woman, on the poet's life at Grasmere and else- 
where, and often on his poems. 

Professor Dowden's anthology from Poems by William 


* Prose Works of William Wordsworth 


Edited by William Knight 
With four steel engravings. ‘ 


2 vols. 8vo, pp. xv, 322; ix, 405. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. §1.50. 

Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited by William Knight. With 
four steel engravings. 2 vols. vo, pp, xvii, 255; iv, 292, New York 
The Macmillan Co. §1.50. 

Poems by William Wordsworth A selection edited by Edward 
Dowden. [The Athenzum Press Series.] 12mo, pp. cxvii, 522. Boston 


Ginn & Co. §1.25. 

Selections from the Poets: Wordsworth By Andrew Lang. 8vo, 
iNustrated, pp. xxxii, 295. London and New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. $2 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. [Apollo Edition.} 
8vo, pp. xix, 683 New York: Thomas Whittaker $1.75 


Great 





- note of four are hardly adequate. 


Vol. 39, No. 51 


Wordsworth, with three hundred pages of introduction 
and notes, will be welcomed by all who know the excel- 
lence of his critical work. For most readers it will sup- 
ply ali of Wordsworth that is needed by them. In 
truth, he exists for the public only in such a selection 
of his more popular and better pieces, while Words- 
worthians want the whole. Professor Dowden has chosen 
generally with excellent judgment, but what can justify 
or explain his exclusion of 
‘She was a phantom of delight," 

‘‘When Alpine vales threw forth a suppliant cry,"’ 
‘*Great men have been among us ; hands that penned’"’ ? 
these are some which are here_ included. 
Sarah Coleridge's judgment would have excluded ‘: Lao- 
damia,’’ ‘‘ Dion,”’ 


Inferior to 


and every other attempt to deal 
They were not his affair. The 
arrangement is chronological, and the notes give the 
reader all he needs to understand the allusions and to 
surmount other difficulties. 

Mr. Lang's anthology—Selections from the Poets : 
Wordsworth—is a much prettier. book, and has as good 
an introduction as we can expect from Mr. Lang, whose 
temperament is not Wordsworthian. The illustrations 
are quite good, tht finest being the frontispiece, which 
gives a view of the poet's home at Mount Rydal. 

The Apollo edition of Wordsworth in one volume, 
under the title The Poetical Works of William Words- 
worth, bears no name of editor. It is one of a series in 
which Milton, Burns, and Byron also have appeared. 
The volumes are printed on good paper, in clear type, 
and firmly bound in ornate red cloth. Their one fault is 
that of being rather too heavy for the hand. Words- 
worth’'s poems are given, very properly, in chronological 
order, to the neglect of the artificial arrangement adopted 
by himself. The preface of two pages and biographical 
Besides the usual in- 
dex of first lines,-the editor gives lists of objects of natu- 
ral history to which the poet especially refers, with 
references to the. poems in which they occur. He prints 
the sonnet ‘‘ To the -Pennsylvanians"’ without the re- 
traction which the poet furnished to Professor Reed's 
edition, although that had been reprinted in the Globe 
edition: 


with classical themes. 
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Chimes from a Jesters Bells, Stories and Sketches by Robert J. 
Burdette. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 268. Indianapolis and 
Kansas City : The Bowen-Merrill Co. | $1.25.) 


There is no living American humorist whose pen 
product is healthier than that of Robert J. Burdette. 
His Chimes from a Jester's Bells is divided into two 
parts, —the first, ‘‘ The Story of Rollo,’’ and the second, 
miscellaneous ‘‘ Stories and Sketches.'' ‘‘ The Story of 
Rollo"’ is a series of chapters which are a good-natured 
take-off of Jacob Abbott’ s famous series of Rollo books. As 
is the casewith all of Burdette’ s humorous‘writing, serious 
truth lies behind the fun. ~The descriptions here of a self- 
sufficient father’s endeavor to demonstrate how to 
handle and train a child from infancy, are full of ex- 
cellent hits at parental weaknesses. The chapters por- 
tray Rollo ‘* Learning to Breathe,’’ ‘‘ Learning to Dress,’’ 
‘‘ Learning to Read,'’ ‘‘ Learning to Learn,’’ etc., and 
afford a wit of Burdette’s profound insight into life fine 
opportunity for the display of his powers. The second 
part of the book contains stories and sketches, some 
of which, as ‘‘ The Brakenian at Church,'’ have for years 
been popular, and, indeed, helped Burdette into wide 
reputation. But finer than all the fine humor of this 
writer is the rare, sweet note of seriousness, often of 
exquisite pathos, that sometimes comes with, such unex- 
pectedness amid the rollicking fun that the task of reading 
aloud from the book would be no easy one. The open- 


ing chapter, ‘‘ Alpha,’’ is a masterpiece in this respect. 


— 


Prince Uno: Uncle Frank's Visit to Fairyland 
W. D. Stevens. (16mo, pp. 241. 
McClure Co. §1.25.) 


The story of Prince Uno was first told by Uncle Frank 
to his little nephew during a critical illness. 


Illustrated by 
New York: Doubleday & 


It was 
thought necessary to divert the child during a period of 
extreme suffering. ‘‘ Please tell me a fairy story,'’: said 
the little sufferer, ‘‘and make it exciting ; for it docs 
hurt so!*' The story divides itself into the wave-riders, 
the leaf-riders, the bubble-riders, the magic chair, and 
the recovery of the fairy boy. _It is told with simplicity, 
and, while it has a sustained power to interest, it is not 
Altogether it is a 


delightful and very entertaining venture in the difficult 


in the unwholesome sense exciting. 


realm of the fairy-story. 









































80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an ailvance order of 1;000 or more ‘lines to he 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for.ayear. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other atlvertisers, provided such positions donot 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, ta be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a sclected 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position.on the last page. Tor 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 


to the regular rate will be charged. Tor inside- | 


puge positions, on orders of tess than $1;000, an 


advance of 20 per cent in addition to.the regular | 


vate will be charged. AU advertisements are 


subjectto approval.as to. character, wording, and | 


display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any Lime. 
scription, see Jourteenth page. 


“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches ’’ are of great 
service in subduing hoarseness and coughs. 
Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 


Special Notices 





An | Event.—The Graduation Day-exer- 
cises of Peirce Schoo! are not only important events ‘to 
the ms who, upon that eccasion, publicly receive 
the diploma.of the institution, but they are also of im- 


gt age to the general public from = high — 
the Ss who 1¢. te. tton, arnegie, 
Ww, eed dilourt, Dixon, Roosevelt con- 


stitute «a galaxy of names unexce in bfiliianoy. 
‘This year the annual address will be given by Hon. 
James H. Eckels, Comptrolier-of the Curre: 

address to, mates by Doctor St. Clair Mc 
tthe ‘Brook Eagle. The evercises will ” 
Fri evening, December rth, 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ianer 
elway, 
‘be held on 


We will give 
$1000.00 


to the person who will 
send us the largest num- 
ber of subscribers be- 
_ tween mow and April 45, 
1898. This is in addition 
to a liberal commission | 
paid for every subscriber 
secured. 

We shall divide $11,500 
among 440 agents who do 
the best work for us be- 
tween now and April 15, 


1898. 





- Nelson’s New Scries of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These ‘leachers’ Bibles contain new Bible —y writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


ee *. 

More than 350 Hlustrations 
aceompany the text, and all of them are of value tocathe 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
8 guides and expositors in the Holy Word."’—New 
Terk Observer. 

** Of ali the aids tor the popular stady of the Bible, which 
helong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, Ts1s 15 
HASTILY FOREMOST aww BEest.”'— 7%e /ndepencdent 

Ad prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by.all bowksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. (7th St., N.Y. 


The Business End 
Of a Sunday-school 


1898 Edition, Revised, Eniarged, Illvetrated. Ad- 
mired ‘by tens of thousands of Sunday-school workers. 


Endorsed by Sunday-<chooi journals and state conven- | 


t 


tions. Read it, and get some new ideas 


PREE to superintendents or secretaries. 


Theo. H. Hammend 
? Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ili You Go to Patestine ? 

For anaes eonpureing Rusedll H. Conwell’s 

tine, oo Siuese, ona fedie, atlhoess or E. A. 
Eldridge, The Tr: ; in 





‘empile College, Philadeiph 





Two New Books by the Author of 


“‘The Greatest Thing 
in the World ”’ 


a aa 


Dodd, Mead, & Co. announce for immediate publication two 
most important books, both by the late 


Prof. Henry Drummond 


i. Practical Christianity 





For Terms of Sub- | 


Addresses hitherto unpublished, by Prof. Henry Drummond, 
‘With Memorial Sketches by Ian Maclaren and W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Contents : Il]-Temper—Why Christ Must Depart—Geing to the Father—The 
Eccentaicity of Religion—To Me ta live is Christ—Clairvoyance—The Three 
Facts.of Sina—The Three Facts of Life—Marvel Not—The Man after ‘God’s Own 
Heart—Penitence—What is God’s Will—The Relation of the Will of God to 
Sanctification—How to ‘Know the Will of God. 

These are the addresses which so profoundly impressed the student audiences 
which Professor Drummond delighted ‘to address all over the world. They have 
tthe vital quality which made his famous little book, ‘* The Greatest Thing in ‘the 
Wofrld,’’ perhaps the most pepuler religious book of this generation. The 
Addresses in this volume have not before been published. 

The Memorial Sketches by Ian Maclaren and Dr. Robertson Nicoll .add 
immensely to the interest of the volume. 


Price, $1.50 





Large 12mo. About 750 pages. Bound uniform 
with Jan Maclaren's ** Mind of the Master."’ 


2. The Monkey that Wontd Not Kill 


These stories for children reveal another .and.a new side of Professor Drum- 
mond's character. It is ‘believed to be ‘the only work which he ever did in the way 
«of fictitious narrative. They are very charming and very amusing. The illustra- 
tiens are especially clever. 


Price, $1.00 


With sixteen illustrations by Louis Wain. s6mo. 
Handsomely bound in striking and appropriate cover. 
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Dodd, Mead, & Company, Publishers 
149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York 


in the American | 








A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 
Pubiished in New York and ‘London. $1.00 a Year 


Fully as interesting to every reader.of this periodical asthe short and long stories 
published in every issue should be the 


MONEY - PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


Harper's RounD TABLE offers cash prizes in ‘three competitions this year. 


Prizes fer Short Stories, $150.—First Prize, $75; Second Prize, $50; 
Third Prize, $25, for the best stories written by actual subsoribers. This 
contest closes February 10, 1898. 





Prizes for Comic Sketches, $35.—First Prize, $20; Second Prize, $10 ; 


Third Prize, $5, for the ‘hest series of ‘Comic Sketches made and submitted 


by actual subscribers. This contest closes March 10, 1898. 


Prizes for Photographs, $145.—Srxtor Conrest.—Figure Studies— 
First Prize, $20; Second Prize, §15. Landscapes — First Prize, $15 ; 
Second Prize, $10. Jonson Conresr—apen to all subscribers:of HARPER'S . 
Round TAas.e who ‘have not passed their eighteenth birthday—Figure 
Studies — First Prize. $20; Second Prize, $10; Third Prize, $5. J.and- 

| scapes—First Prize, $10; Second Prize, $6; Third Prize, $4. Marines— 
First Prize, $10; Second Trize, $6 ; Third Mrize, $4. 

Small - Picture Contest.—Open to all subscribers to Harper's RounD 
TABLE, without regard to age limit. Any style of picture, below 4x5 in. in 
size, may be entered. ‘first d’rize, $5; Second Prize, $3; Third Prize, $2. 

Entries for all photographic competitions close February ro, 1898. A 
circular containing full particulars as to the rules of these -photagraphic com- 
petitions will be sent on request, or the rules may be found im ‘full in the 
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Send 10 Cents for it 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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£ “Select Notes.” 








By 
F. N. PELOUBET, D. D., 
and 


MN. A. PBLOUBET. 


On the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1898. 


The great andl constantly increasing popularity of the “Select Notes” proves conclusively that 
pee ey og the need of an explantory text-book that shall present, in an attractive and con- 
vixcing form, salient and teachable points of the passage studied. 

The “‘ Select Notes” are used by the leading teachers the world around, and their uv iversal com- 
mendation of them, after .overa quarter century’s use, should convince every teacher ‘that they can 
<do .better aud more ‘heloful work for their class by using “Select Nates” in their study of the icssons. 
Cloth, price, $1.25. Send for sample Lesson. 


+ 
W. A. WILDE & CO.., BOSTON and Chicago. ; 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENTS. 
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1898 TO BE THE BANNER YEAR. > 
N many homes, during the past year, 4 
| finuncin)] -—pressure has made economy 4 
necessary a8 regards luxuries, but 4 
YounG Prorur’s WEEKLY is coneid- 
ered a necessity. The stricture of the times 
has but proved our strength. The coming 4 
year will show the YocunGe PEOPL®'S 4 
VERKLY enhaneed in beauty and worth, in 4 
every way that can be devised. 
EACH WEEK WILL HOLD A SURPRISE. 
We do not purpose announcing what these 
improvementsare to be. Each week will tell. 
Keep your eyes open. YOUNG PEROPLE'S 
WEEKLY belongs to the boys.and girls. It 
is their interests we study, their pleasure, 
their profit. 
SPECIAL WRITERS. 
Louis Albert Banks, D. D., Pastor 
First M. E. Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. L. Atkinson, Lb. D., Kobe, Japan. 
Margaret EK. Sangeter, the best-loved 
writer in the world. 
R. ¥. Coyle, D.D., Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Oakland, Cal. 


+ + + +t 


WITH JANUARY BEGINS THE SERIAL, 


THE YOUNG DITCH-RIDER 


A Story of ‘the Plains, by 
Juan H. WuHrTson. 


STORIES OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST. 
On the Ward Farm .. BY Jessie When 
The Toad - ‘Stool Professor. . BYP 1%- 


NNELL, 
author of “How Join aud 1 Brought Up 


the Boy. ma 
The Miner Boy's Promise . . iY You're, 


the noted missionary to the Indians. 


FOR THE FIRESIDE. 
Finding how much the WEEKLY is prized 
in the home-circle. we have taken great 
ins to procure a delightful study series. 4 
nis series will be appreciated as much by 
the older members of the familly.as by the 4 

younger ones. Among others will be — 


EmmenT Cities OF THE WORLD. 
e 
4 
+ 
4 
4 
4 





At the Golden Gate .. By Eveiyn Howanp 
BROWNE. 


Washington, the Nation’s Storchouse . . 


By ALIce LORRAINE GuIGGS. 


New York City .. By G. A. Wanurerron. 
By Madame 

Paris .. Strasburg .. Munich.. Fp. Korra. 
The series will be continued throughout 
the year, and will be Deautifullyillowtrated. 


FAVORITE FEATURES. 3 
The past shows us that the distinctive 4 
departments heretofore made sucha leud- ¢ 
ing feature in Yorne Peer_e’s WERKLY 
have entirely captured the affections of the 
young people. Special workers for these 
departments are: HEZEKIAH BITTER- 
WORTH, . L. Harpoun, HELENA H. 
Tuomas, Rev. J.0. STAPLES, and others. 


OUR COLOR NUMBERS 
have received the highest praise from com- 4 
petent authorities during the’ past year. 4 
They will receive higher praise during the 
year coming. We are now addisg to our 
facilities for color printing. and the color- 
supplements which appear duriug 1808, will 
far exceed in worth the price of the paper. 


UNEQUALLED IN PRICE. 

It will be noticed that while the greatest 
effort has been made toward providing the 
Hen Loung Peopic’s Puper, the un- 
pree-dentediy low subscript.on 
price still remains .. e 5Oc. 
a year to schools, or clubs of three or more, 
Single subscription, 60 cemts ~er year. 
Sample copics free. 


David C. Cook PUBLISHING Co. 7 

36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 4 
a tn Oe fo i fe tn i i 
You Can Save $40 
and have a typewriter combining the best features of 
other machines with vital advantages all its own. 


Wellington 
Typewriter, No. 2 


is made by a reliable con- 
cern, which shares its profits 
with the buyer, no middic- 
men being employed. ‘The 
advantages of this machine 
are Durability Permanent 
Atignmont. — Wreit- 
ing, Universa ey- 
| beard. Price, outy $60 
to any respon=!- 
/TEN DAYS’ TRIAL FREE ji“. 
| ing to test the machine. Descriptive cataleg free 
Agents wanted in every town. The Williams Mig. 
Co., Ltd., Box 46, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


USED BY MR. MOODY 


Sacred Songs,No.1 


By ‘Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 
MEISAC —Se5 per 100, by express ; 
WORDS— #10 per 100, by express ; rac. each if by mail 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN ©O. 
74 East Ninth Street, New York 


Anthem Selections 


Ry Sweney and Entwisie. Sample pages mailed to chor- 
isters free. J. J. HOOD, wes Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Every Musical Want 


in the way pf supplies can be procured from Tus Joun 
Cuurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
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The Sundap School Cimes 


Philadelphia, December 18, 1897. 


Eatered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for cither old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 

One Copy, one year 


Une copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 


dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment | 


in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be uy slied with as many copics as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 


individual addresses, $1.00 each 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
go cents each, A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names cau be written or printed on 
the separate papers, 

The papers for a club may b- ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

The papers for a club chowld all go to one post-ofiice, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired ‘ 

Free Copies. ne free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but willbe included in the pack- 
age 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. R 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separatcty, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
owt charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subsctiption, If a packag 
clu subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent i 
both county and state 


a club subscription is renewed by some other per- | 


son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club Ce agbeceibes for takes the place of 
last year by ——— . 
The paper will not be sént to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘Lhe papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made carly. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at | 


the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent cither singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one addr 
the subscribers 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 


or half-yeariy subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


FOR 1898 
Price, 10c. 


Corticelli 
Home Needlework 


Special New Designs, for Tea-cloths, Center- 
pieces, Doilies, and Photograph Frames; in- 
cluding 27 Colered Flower Plates, reproduced 
ia natural colors, showing just how to embroider 
all the popular flowers, giving colors of silk and 
direction of the stitches used for each design. 
Ba A great help to beginners. 

All the embroidery stitches described and 
ilustrated. Also rules for knitting Bicycle and 
Golf Stockings. The Colored Plates slene are 
worth the price of the book. Send us 10 cents. 
Write to-day. 


Nonotuck Silk Co., 53 Bridge St., 
Flerence, Mass. 
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For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to | 


All addresses should include 


the one formed | 





ess, whichever may be preferred by 


THE SUNDAY 


Nature makes the cures 
after all. 

Now and then she gets 
into a tight place and needs 


helping out. 


Things get started in the 
wrong direction. 
Something is needed to 


#.30| Check disease and start the 


system in the right direction 
toward health. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
Oil with hypophos- 
phites can do just this. 

It strengthens the nerves, 
feeds famished tissues, and 


makes rich blood. 


50c. and $1.00; all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


A MONEY MAKER, extenrane 
« ENTERTAINER. 
THE EDISON GRAPHOPHONE TALKING 
mA ES DOWN TO $10.00, Al! the 
latest Music, peeches or your owe 
voice. Complete Outfits, consisting of 
Machine with automatic spring motor 
which rons two records with one wind- 
ing. Hearing Tubes, Concert Horn, 12 
Musical or Talking Records, large 
oo. Bills, P wey Laan ese +4 
for $15. .» Ano rtunity 
mane ts MONEY Ax; by publie 
entertainments. Just tue thing for Church and Sunda: 
Bchoo! entertain ments. Anyone can operate them. Sen 
for Free cada of Graph ophones, Records, ete, Or by send 
lug ONE DOLLAR we will sen. the outfit by express C. 0. D, 
subject to examination, balance poveks when received, 
BEARS, ROEBUCK & CQ. (ine. CHICACO, ILL 


,START IN BUSINESS! 


WITH THE PRAIRIE STATE 
dGganns 
Send for 
PRAIR 








STATE INO. OO- Momer Clg, Pas | 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


SCHOOL TIMES» 
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FREE! 


A beautiful 6-sheet art calendar 
given away free to purchasers of 
Fairy Soap. This calendar is 1ox1Z 
inches in size, is desigued by some 
of America’s best artists, litho- 
graphed in 12 colors, and can be 
secured only through your grocer 
during the holiday season, Ask 
him for particulars. If he does not 
sell FAIRY Soap—pure, white, float- 
ing—send us his name and we will 
tell you where you can geta 


FAIRY 
CALENDAR 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston. 
Philadelphia. 


Bi eh 
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Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 

} Watch, also a Chain nd C. arm for selling 

) 1% doz. Package of Bluin at‘. cents each, 

Send your full ddres~ b, rcturn mail anu 

we will forward the °‘'uine, post-paid, and 

— a large Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE CO., Box 3, Concord Junction, Mass. 


Y de dy 4 a yh colors, . 
made a’ u 
on, For our Resteoe eet ont, tult 
asy pec 
ed IT and send to 
tb ROEBUCE & CO. (inc.) CHA CAGO, TLI+ 


Every watch movement that 
leaves the factory of the 
American Waltham Watch 
Company has the word “ Waltham” 


engraved on the 


plate. That 


name is a full guarantee by 

the Company which has more 
Watches in use throughout the 
world than all other American 


companies combined. | 
For sale by-all jewelers. 


Sing 


OVER 
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LEAD THE WORLD 











14,000,000 MADE AND SOLD 


For Excellence 
of Design, 
Excellence of 
Construction, 
Regularity of Motion, 
Ease of Motion, 
Great Speed, 
Adjustability, 
Durability, 
Ease of Learning, 
Convenience of 
Arrangement. 


AWARDS at the 
WORLD’S 


























IF YOU BOY Yor will receive care- 

ful instruction from a 
A SINGER competent teacher at 
your home. You can obtain necessar 
accessories direct from the Companys 
offices. You will get — attention in 
any part of the world, as our offices are 
everywhere; and we give careful attention 
to all customers, no matter where their 
machine mav have been purchased. You 
will be dealing with the leading sewing- 
machine manufacturers in the re 
an unequaled experience and an unrivale 
reputation to -maintain—the strongest 
guarantees of excellence and fair dealing. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES ARE SOLD ONLY BY 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 
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Christmas and the Sunday- 
School 


[‘‘ Db” in the Reformed Church Messenger] , 


S IT necessary to make a plea for a 
proper observance of Christmas by the 
Sunday-school? - Doubtless its obser- 

vance in many schools is above unf-ver- 
able criticism ; and with all the choicest 
music and many excellent services pre- 
| pared by practical Christian men and 
| women at our disposal, this is not a diffi- 
cult thing to bring to pass. 

But if the demand creates the supply, 
then, judging from many Christmas pro- 
grams already announced, some Sunday- 
schools are not true to their mission. 
What is their mission? To so instruct 
and train its members in the things per- 
taining to Christ, that their every-day life 
will be largely influenced thereby. With 
only one session a week, it has but little 
| time to do so great a work, and needs to 

be watchful of every extra opportunity 
given it in the way of. special services 
commemorating important events. The 
Sunday-school that observes the. birthday 
of the world’s Saviour -by presenti 

‘Santa Claus’ Dream,’’ ‘A trip to olf 

Chris,’’ ‘‘A good time with Santa Claus," 

etc., is not properly instructing and train- 

ing its young people. To devote the 
| Sundays of the year to proclaiming Christ, 
| and then observe his birthday by making 
| but little if any reference to him, is not only 
| astrange proceeding, but is really a perver- 
sion of atrust.. Certainly the impressions 

a child carries from such a celebration 

is not a credit to the institution that poses 

as a spiritual training-school. 

The Sunday-school should observe the 
| day by holding a service, and not an en- 
| tertainment, —a service in which Christ is 
| the central figure. Give the young peo- 
| ple enough to do in the service, but be 
| sure that their music, readings, and recita- 
| tions, while bright and joyous, present and 
| magnify the Christ. If there is an ad- 
dress, let it be short, practical, full of 
| Christ. Christ's example and teachings 
| about giving should find practical expres- 
| sion in this service in an offering for those 
| less fortunate than ourselves. ‘Make this 

offering a very important feature ; refer to 

| it frequently several weeks previous to the 
| appointed time, impressing upon - the 
young people the beautiful appropriate- 
ness of such an offering at such atime. ... 

‘We need not fear that such a Christmas 
service as is here suggested will not enter- 
tain ; there are Christmas entertainments, 
however, that do not serve the purpose 
which a Sunday-school ought to have in 











On Small Courtesies 


{Frances Courtenay Baylor in Lippincott’s Monthly 
Magazine} 


* ARE all born but once. 
us marry but once. 
can die but once. And if we look 
‘‘as a small bundle of great 
we shall certainly not think it 
| worth while to practice small courtesies. 
But if we regard it, far more truly, as ‘‘a 
| big bundle of small things,’’ we shall as 
| certainly feel that few things in life are 
better worth doing. It may never be in 
our power to save anybody's life, make 
for anybody a fortune, shed luster upon 
| the family name, die for our country, or 
set the smallest river on fire in any way 
whatever. But if we conscientiously and 
sweetly give ourselves to the practicing of 
| small courtesies, only the recording angel 
| can ever set down the good we shall do in 
| our day and generation to hundreds and 
thousands of our fellow-creatures in the 
course of a lifetime. 
Most people despise them as not worth 
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We certainly 
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things, "’ 
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doing. Few people perform them with 
any dégree of ‘consistency ‘or loving-kind- 
ness., ewer still.are content to do ‘them 
in’ the best way, unnoticed, unremem-. 
bered, really feeling it to be emphaticafly 
a virtue that is its own reward. Yet it is’ 
a wonder that preachers do not urge it’ 
upon their congregations from a ‘thousand | 

pulpits,—on off-Sundays, say, when ‘they | 
are-not pitching into the Pope, if they be 
Protestants, or inte the Protestants, if they | 
be Roman Catholics, and have time ffor; 


the marrow of all orcotls, and can ‘be’ 


content to let the ‘bomes take care of 
themselves. And if any sweet woman) 


' 


{ 


should just set for herself this one “life. | 
werk,’’—one bears so much of ~ life-! 


works ' 
others with whom I come in contact day 
by day the small kindnesses which most 


' in these days,—~ I will do for all 


leave undone, or negiect,”’ she would de-! 


serve michly to have erected to ber the 
third monument ever put up to a woman. 
I believe that there are at present -only 


two,—the Taj Mahal, and the tomb of | 


Cecilia Metella—stay : only the ofber 
day I saw in a foreign paper a netice of 
‘‘the Madame Haughery monument in 
New Orleans,’’ and could but smile, 
thinking how amazed the shade of dear 
old Margaret Haughery, the Irish baker 


whom all New Orleans loved for ‘her good. 


bread and her good deeds, would be ‘to 
see that foolish ‘‘ Madame.”’ 

And if any sage could know her, 
living, er appreciate her dead, he would 
certainly account her greater than .Al- 
cibiades, Czesar, Tamerlane, or N 
For how would her lovely thoughts and 
words and deeds have clothed as with so 
many spears of grass, and made vernal 
and fresh and fair, the werld which they 
made desolate who are called the great ! 
Did anybody's fringe. atch in a nail, she 
would gently and patiently untangle it. 
Did anybody's dinner have to be saved, 
she would keep it hot. Did any one 
thirst, she would in a trice ‘be ready with 
her glass of water, cold. Was anybody 
crossly struggling with a stud or cuff- 
butten, she would calmly insinuate it 
where it belonged, with a soothing word 
and pleasant smile to take the edge off a 
temper already ‘sorely tried by many cares 
and griefs, perhaps. ‘Should any débu- 
tante linger shyly im the corners of 


’ strange drawing-rooms, she would seek 
her out and introduce to ‘her the right | __ 
and see that she danced every | 


people, 
dance. Did any shy young man spill his | 


soup at.a diiiner, hers would be the ‘hand | 


that quietly provided an extra napkin, 
and hers the tongue thatled the conversa- 
tion to gther ‘topics. 





| Savory without it ; 


| 





BLACKING APPLIED AND 





“FOR A QUICK AFIER- DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


POLISHED WITH A BRUSH™ __ Morse Bros. ee Mass., USA. 





or a thread and needle for you m a 
twinkling. ‘Do you want to send .a ‘tele- 
gram, she thas a ‘blank and a messenger, 
| for you atonce. Have you no one to go 
| down the street for you to match a ribbon 
or .post a letter, she wifl-do both for you 
with intelligence and despatch. Have 


tthe ‘first invitation ‘that will reach them, I 
«an assure you. Are you ailing and de- 


of -dainties, a kind note. Are you only 
dull, she will send you a new book. Do 
you lack a ‘blank card, she will give you 
one, with a pencil, well pointed. 

Has she a carriage, bots of sick folk, 
poorer folk, kinsfolk, strangers, get what 
she calls ‘‘a breath of fresh air;’’ she 
might say of ther way of doing it, ‘‘a 
breath of heaven." Has she a hot- 
house, the hospitals, the churches, the 
governesses, get lovely flowers ; the old 
and sick around her are not forgotten. 
Has she.a fine library, she will even lend 
ther books to the “living epistles’’ about 
ther, that they may be diverted and 
cheered in hours of gloom and unrest. 
Has she an opera-box, she often fills it 
with people who haven't Has she 
ttickets for other entertainments, cook goes 
to the theater with her brother Bob. 

Has she none of these worldly advan- 
tages, the lovely woman is still the lovely 
woman everywhere, at all times, under 
all circumstances, God bless her! The 
constant practice of the small kindnesses, 
courtesies, charities of life, has made her 





what she is, and there are few things on 
‘earth that are lovelicr. 








” Why Ladies Like Coffee 


Many ladies have so great a liking for coffee 
for *breakfast that the meal seems flat and un- 
but the muddy complexion 


Should a buffeted book-agent ring her which is almost.a sure accompaniment, is a great 
bell, and ask in weary accents for ‘the | trial, and the question is seriously discussed 
lady of the house, she could spare time to | many and many times over in one’s mind, 
ask him to take .a seat and rest a bit, ‘to | whether it is possible to give over the coffee and | 


draw ‘near the fire, or to have a fan ; ‘she | gradually get back the lost complexion, or keep | 


would ‘listen politely, and part ‘from him | on with the coffee and get on with the bad skin 


bloom like a rose in Paradise all day long | 
in a dusty heart. Was any one traveling | bring on more serious troubles. 


with some courteous speech that woutd 


with a stomach that would have :greatly 
preferred to be left at home, here she 


| of coffee is the only true relief ; 


would be in an instant with a camphor- or | 


cologne- bottle in her hand and an offer 
to give up her seat, which faced the en- 
gine. Should any lady be caught out in 
a shower in all her Easter bravery, hers 
would be the umbrella sent down by 
the maid or carried in person. ‘Did any 


stranger stop ‘bewildered by some circle or | point is reached, it tastes like the better grades 
park to find out where such a street and | 


the lovely woman would | 


number was, 
take her to the very door. 

Do we not all know her? Do we not 
all love her? Is she not a public bene- 
factress and private delight, the lovely 
woman? It is she who, seeing a dusty 
hat, always has a-whisk for it. It is she 
who, seeing you in a mauve gown at her 
tea,’’ says, ‘‘ You must have some of 
my violets to set-off that pretty -dress."’ 
Ti you were in pink, she would have 


j 


and morphine, although less in volume. One 
can use the delicious hot Food Coffee, Postum | 
Cereal, at meals, and never miss the coffee. It 
brews the deep seal-brown o! Mocha, and takes 
on the rich golden-brown of old Java when 
| cream is added. 
When boiled /w// 15 minutes after the boiling 


| of Battle Creek, Michigan, 


roses to match ; if in white, chrysanthe- | 


mums. If you are buttoning your gloves 
in a street-car, out comes her glove-hook ; 
and if you are at home, she will tighten 
the buttons on them while you are dress- 
ing. Has your hat been blown askew, 
and are you entering some ‘house im a 
blowsy state remarkable at a «‘ function,”’ 
it is she who straightens it and offers you 
a bonnet-pin ; she has always one io 
spare. 





and make the best of it. 


| 
The disordered stomach and liver sometimes 


To quit the use 
it contains the 
samre poisonous.alkaloids as tobacco, strychnine 


of Java. 

It is made by the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., 
purely and wholly 
of the nourishing grains intended by the Creator 
for man's subsistence. The pungent taste so 
well liked in strong coffee is retained in Postum. 

Nature quickly recovers when coffee is left off 
and the natural health coffee-is used in its place. 
Healthful sleep is again enjoyed, and nerves, 
stomach, liver, bowels, and heart eease their com- 
plaiming when the distufbing cause is withdrawn. 

These are great big live facts, worthy the -at- 
tention.of anyone who cares for the exquisite fun 
of being perfectly well. 


Beware of the fraudulent imitations of the 
original Postum Cereal Food Coffee. 
Postum. 


In the desperate attempts of counterfeiters to 


Insist on 


(Do you ‘tear your flounce, she has a pin) 


you friends come on a visit, hers will be, 


spondent, from her will come a little tray’ 








take the public money, they resort to ingredients 
that_are injurious to the human stomach. ‘Genu- 
ine packages.of Postum have red seals and the | 
words, j 


“ It makes red blood,” ‘thereon. 


B. & B. 


Holiday buying 

that pays you 

is choice goods for less prices 
—the way this store does n— | 
we want goods and prices to | 
prove to you—to be the sole 
evidenoe—that we're offering 
you that advantage more 
determinedly now than ever 
before —large 
and an efficient mail-order ser- 
vice ready to obey your com- 
mands satisfactorily, especially 
this last hurnied week of Christ- 
mas preparation. 

Radies’ Black Silkk Mittens— 
fancy stitch back, plain strtch 
palm—good and heavy, 

50c. pair. 

Men’s English Tan Dress 
Kid Gloves made in Dent's 
factory — gusseted fingers — 


English thumb—fine cape kid |; 


—$1.35 pair. 

Consult our catalog for kinds 
and prices of cards and book- 
lets nice for Sunday-school 
scholars — largest assortment, 
at small profit prices, we ever 


offered 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 
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Attracts 
Attention 


3 The shoe that is polished with Vici 
P Leather Dressing looks —. Hout 
§ soft, looks comfortable, 


VICI 


| Leather Dressing 
kis the peer of all shoe 
g men's, women ’sandchi 


for style an@-wear. Ask your dealer. 


Aa f d hesk of in “How to Buy 
and Care for rour Bhee«,"’ mailed free. 











assortments — | 


Allegheny, Pa. 
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Educational 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


33d YEAR 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A.M., Ph.D., 1865 


—_—e> 


THREE PULL COURSES 
Business, 

Sher*sand & Typewriting 
English 

Call or cunt tot Weie-Botk: 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Record Building 
PHELADELPHIA 
‘Graduates assisted to positions 






















RPS 





“Do not Stammer’”’ 


7 
. You can ‘be cured. hve is endorsed 
Bishop ‘Cyrus D. Foss of Methodist Epise 
Church, Philadetph phia ; Hon. John Wane 
Philadelphia and New York; Professor Horatio 
C. "Wood, M.D., LL.D., University Penn- 
sylvania. 
Can refer to Jobn D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunilay Schoo! “Times. 
Sendfur Gopaye bodk to PHicapreLPnia Insts- 
TUTE, 10 ee Ey Phila., Pa 
: lished 1 Edwin S. Johnston, Principal and 


Founder. 


——— founded dip, Came 


Cons! MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
— vocal and instrumental music, and dlocution, 
orge W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils 20 poe. whe at-any time. For prospectus address 
__ WBANE W. BALE, Gensral Manager, Boston, Mage — 
_ PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
enient to New York, Philadel; Haitimere, and 
Ww feaeanen. s8th year. teh fal. u- 
tiful. a6 teachers, 12 po $o60a year. For beau 


tifully cS cag S HANLON, D. D.. 


‘ES StannererS PE 


THE BEST HOLIDAY =e 
Fer Young and Old. 


Pee REP Se RES ER ERS 








The leading musical - 


@ti ution of America. 





introductionsto ‘the 
best 4x ‘hand 
camera 
dueed, mt = 
newest 








at the special price-of $5. ‘Fitted with capi seve acromatic 
lens and in — shutter, all encased In 

leather, making it ‘the finest litthe camera for snap- 
portraiture, a aacnant use. 


Send 2 cent stamp for catalog of 


MANHATTAN ODUCTS OP 
cameras, tenses, and supplies for every purpose. 


Stamps not necessary if you mention The S. ay aaa 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., 
Works and Executive Office, Cress 


Nobody ever poet “ot 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 
They give a good deal more 
light and don’t break. 
Get the Index. 
Write Macheth Pittsburgh Pa 
Charch Furnishings Fee * 


MASON & HAMLIN 


PIANOS and ORGANS 





The was introduced Mason & 
Hamlin in 1861. These organs have a marin 
tae epee a Ses Se orld, 


Piauos illustrate the same 
hest degree of eacellence., and the new 
styles just introduced are eliciting the most enthusi- 
aatic praise from and musicians. 
Catalogues free. Address: 
MLASON & HAMLIN CO., 
— eee Chicago and St. Louis. 


sees ss ENTERTAINM MTS 


Lantern 
Pease ay ont re ee mn ‘is we catalog 
McALLISTER, Ste. Opies, 49 Nascan 


Tia GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


> w eiectric, gas, or oil. 
non ions Foo kof fiche ma and 
. P. Primk, 55: Pearl St., New Wosk. 


© 4. me tee, 

































SOPrvaRisnr. 


““*T1IS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
LD 
go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. e Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap. Try it. 


Love's Labor's Lost b by many a woman who strives ¢ 
lease her household and works herself to death in the ef- 
ort. Ifthe house does not look as bright as a pin, she gets 

the blame—if shings are upturned while house-cleanin 

ag blame her again. One remedy is within her 
reach. If she uses Sapolio everything will look clean, aad 

Bio's reign of house-cleaning disorder will be quickly over. 


PRONOUNCED 
SUCCESS. 
THE COLORED 
LESSON 
PICTURE 
ROLL AND 
SONG 
CLUSTER 
COMBINED. 


A series of Colored Pictures, illustrating 
the International Lessons, each sheet 24x34 
inches. Twelve pictures each quarter, 
bound together at the top. Outline map 
accompanies each set. On the back of each 
picture, in large type, we print a Primary 
Lesson Hymn. With the Roll is sent free 
a supplement, with directions for teaching 
the lessons in the Primary Class, and for 
simple blackboard work. Only @2.50 per 
year. 7 75 ¢ cents | per quarter, 


COLORED LESSON PICTURE CARDS. 


The Colored Pictures reduced, printed in 
colors on cards, with simple Lesson Story 
and Questions on back, One for each Sun- 
day. Price, per complete set, 10c. per year, 
or 2%{c. per quarter, 


The Picture Rolland Picture Cards. are in- 
dispensable to every Well-conducted Sunday- 
school. They are Superiof to. all others, 
being produced by ouF own artists and 
beautifully printed In colors, making them 
real works of art. They are better and 
cheaper than the “syndicate” Rolls and 
Cards sold by other houses. Get the best. 


Davin C. Coox PuBLisHing Co., 


36 Weingion Street, CHICAGO. 














es 


Home 
Department 
Quarterly 


The instant success of our Home 
Department Quarterly proves that 
it fully satisfies the needs of this 
important department of the Sun- 
day school, 


Send 5c. for sa 
and full set of F 


ment requisites. 
BOSTON 


W. A. WILDE & CO, Ries. 
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Violinists 


Book of OLD VIOLINS race. ) 


It contains historical sketches 

of the old masters of Cremona 
and Brescia from 1549; illustrated; 
with fac-simile labels, also a des- 
criptive listof old violins possess- 
ing the pure meliow tone, costing 
from to $000 A formai Cer- 
tifleate of Genuineness with each 
violin. Ffeveral Violins sent on 
selection when desired 


LYON & HEALY, Adams & Wabash Sts., Chicago. 


md quarterly 
pme Depart- 
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‘She Sunday School Times intends to admit only adv erdecmente that are enti 


AGIA IAG 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


©)’ Neill’ 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, N, Y. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Special attention is directed to our immense stock 
of Holiday Goods—the largest by far we have ever 
gathered, Everything that is new, novel and suitable for 
Christmas giving is here, and priced exceptionally low. 


BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES IN 


Lamps, Brass and Onyx Goods, Bronzes,Clocks, 
Fine Furniture, Draperies, Fancy China, Cut 
Glassware, Fur Garments, Jewelry, 
Leather Goods, Fine Stationery, 
Machines, Bicycles. Dolls, Etc., Etc. 


(gr SEND FOR OUR HANDSOME HOLIDAY CATALOGUE, 
SUGGESTIONS."’ MAILED FRLE! 
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All purchases except Bicycles and. Machines delivered free to 
any point within 100 miics of New. York City 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th. to 21st. St, 
New York. 


QUAKER OATS is manufactured by the largest cereal | 
milling concern in the world, from the 
delicately flavored oats grown anywhere, and by the most 
scientifically perfect process known to man, Its sales are 
larger than those of all other brands of oats combined. 
only the best, which is the most delicious, most healthful, and 
most economical. That's Quaker Oats. 

At all grocers. 

Sold only in 2-lb. sealed packages. 
Every package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


choicest and most | 
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‘What Time Is It?’ 


He can tell to a second. 
IT’S AN ELGIN MOVEMENT. THEY’RE THE BEST. 
All our Figo movements—or Waltham, if you s prefer—are in gen- 
uine OUEB HUNTING CASES, stem wind and set, handsomely 
engraved, heavily plated, practically no w wear-out to them — good a 5 
watch as you need. There is only between you and one. 


HERE’S OUR METHOD Send your full address. We will > 


ship watch by express. Examine > 
me it carefully, inside and out. If what we say of it isn’t so, send it back > 
at our expense. That sounds fair, doesn’t it? Hf you send money with 
_ your order, on our guarantee that all is as represented, we will hook a 
1andsome chain on gratis—and pay all charges—as a reward of your 
confidence. Ladies’ or gentlemen’s size. Write to-day 


» 
sa Royal Manufacturing Co., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. ; 


LuspireuEmineouseaweueseoeunuversoeurul 
mas 


12 >. send for list. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., New York. 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS ~ | 


2 cents a set, - be arter. Commandment 
| Number Ca 6 cents a set of ten cards. 


WARD & DRUMMOND. New York City. 


for holiday can- 
dies at Christ- 


the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





| 
| 


| just come out. 
| your own or any voice over and over again ; 





‘JOS. HORNE & C0. 


All 
Ready for 
Amas 


in this Store—fancy and useful 
articles by the thousands. Furs, 
Wraps, Jackets, and Capes—Silks, 
Dress Goods, Kid Gloves, Um- 
brellas, Real Laces, Perfumery, 
Fancy China Articles, Housefur- 
nishing Goods ; Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing, best kinds ; Infants’ 
Caps and Cloaks, Girls’ Jackets 
and Dresses ; Table Linens and 
Towels ; Blankets and Eiderdown 
Quilts ; Toys. 

Prices 
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and samples 
promptly. All holiday goods 
packed in dainty presentation 
boxes, without charge. 


sent, 


Largest assortments, lowest 
prices, and the fastest mail order 
service in America. 


Jos. Horne & (o., 
; 525-527 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 








ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles; 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for a5cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
—— Collar pos 81 Franklin 8t. NewYork 


PEST EE e 
'A Wonderful Talking Machine 


Perfection has at last surely been reached in talking 
machines, The latest and most perfect machine has 
It is loud and clear, and reproduces 
speeches 











| from the most noted statesmen, songs from the world’s 


Buy 


greatest singers, music from the greatest bands. The 
price of this wonderful machine is but $10.00, and it 
affords a wonderful opportunity for those who wish to 
give public entertainments. This machine is now 
controlled by, and catalog and full particulars can be 
had from, Sears, Roenuck, & Co., Chicago. Just cut 


| this netice out and send to them for a book telling 





| Surplus over all Liabilities 


| wh, whi 


| Thos. H. Montgomery, 


Festivals, | Israel Morris, 


| Alexander Biddle, 


| 


all about it. 


- AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CASH CAPITAL,.................. weieenedind $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and ail 
© Or GOR gy 600. sisers ceed secsstiscziocs 1, 560,056.56 
465.734-40 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1897- 
$2,525,790.96. 
LHOS. H. ONT FOMERY, President. 
CHAS. 'f PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
. B. KELLY, Genl. Agt. 


DIRECTORS : 


Cc bacigs P. Perot, 
os. given, 
Sod md S. Whelen, 

Edward F. Beale, 

John S. Gerhard. 


Pemberton S. Hutchinson, . 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not yrea iia commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 





